CHAPTER I 



SUMMARY OF FINDING AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. The state of Latin American studies in British universities entirely fails to 
reflect the economic, political and cultural importance of Latin America. It 
reflects, instead, a lack of interest in, and a general ignorance about, tins great 
area in Great Britain. The need for a greater knowledge of Latin America, and 
a more informed public opinion, on practical and political grounds, is urgent; 
the case for intensified study in the universities on grounds of academic value 
and interest, equally stiong. Latin America is a rich field of enquiry for the 
historian, the student of languages and literature, the geographer, the archae- 
ologist, the economist, the sociologist, the natural scientist and many others, 
and it is a field which so far has been scarcely touched in many areas of know- 
ledge by British scholars. In accordance with our terms of reference our main 
recommendations are directed to the development of Latin American (including 
Amerindian) studies in the universities. We think, however, that increased 
provision within the universities, to be fuUy effective, must be supported by 
corresponding development outside them. Some of our recommendations 
suggest, therefore, how this support should be given. In general our recom- 
mendations are designed to add, through the encouragement of research, to 
knowledge of the area; to increase the number of specialists expert in its prob- 
lems; to make increased knowledge available both to students and to those who, 
in the course of their work, are directly concerned with the area; and to contri- 
bute to the creation of an informed public opinion. 

2. We recommend that: 
languages: 

(i) A determined and sustained effort should be made to increase the 
amount of Spanish and Portuguese taught both in schools and univer- 
sities (Chapter VIII). 

(ii) Facilities, including modern mechanical aids, should be provided at 
universities for the intensive teaching of these languages (Chapter Vltl). 

(iii) Universities should assume full responsibility for the provision and 
financing of posts concerned with the teaching of Portuguese (Chapter 
VIII). 

LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES AT UNIVERSITIES 

(iv) A small number of universities where a tradition of Latin American 
studies already exists and where conditions for their rapid expansion 
are favourable should be invited to establish Centres of Latin American 
Studies (Chapters VII and XII). 

(v) Postgraduate courses in Latin American studies, combining up to three 
disciplines, should be introduced, leading to a second degree (or a 
diploma) by examination (Chapter VH). 
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(vi) Undergraduate interest in Latin America should be stimulated by the 
wider introduction of optional and special subjects both at umversities 
designated as Centres and elsewhere (Chapter VII). 

(vii) Courses designed to provide intensive language teaching and general 
background knowledge of Latin America for professional and business 
men and women should be provided by at least one university designated 
as a Centre of Latin American Studies (Chapter VH). 

POSTS AND RESEARCH AND STUDENT AWARDS 

(viii) 45 additional teaching and research posts should be created in univer- 
sities designated as Centres and 30 in other universities prepared to 
develop Latin American studies (Chapter XII). 

(ix) An average of 10 state studentships for research students and of 10 
advanced course state studentships should he made available annually 
for ten years, making 200 awards in all (Chapter XII). 

TRAVEL 

(x) Funds should be available to allow university teachers (including 
Research Fellows where appropriate) specializing in Latin American 
studies to travel to their area of study at least once in every three years 
(Chapter XI, Chapter XII). 

(xi) Research state studentships, and advanced course state studentships of 
more than one year’s duration, should cover the costs of travel to, and 
maintenance in, the area of study (Chapter XI, Chapter XII), 

(xii) Selected undergraduates taking honours courses in Spanish or Portu- 
guese language and literature and specializing in Latin American 
subjects should be given an opportunity of travel to Latin America 
(Chapter XI, Chapter XII). 

LIBRARIES 

(xiii) Universities which are designated as Centres of Latin American Studies 
should be assisted to build up library collections adequate both for 
teaching and research (Chapter X, Chapter XII). 

(xiv) Other universities with an interest in Latin American studies should also 
receive assistance, on a more modest scale and to cover a more limited 
range of disciplines (Chapter X, Chapter XII). 

(xv) University libraries making provision for Latin American studies should 
examine the merits of the Latin American Co-operative Acquisitions 
Project in the United States for finding and purchasing hooks and 
periodicals published in Latin America (Chapter X). 

(xvi) University librarians concerned with Latin America should consult one 
another regularly in order to avoid wasteful duplication of acquisitions 
and to ensure the fullest possible coverage (Chapter X). 

(xvii) Consideration should be given to the establishment in a convenient 
central place, preferably the British Museum, of a union catalogue of 
the Latin American holdings of the major British libraries (Chapter X, 
Chapter XR). 
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SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS FROM LATIN AMERICA 
(xviii) Established Latin American scholars should be encouraged to visit 
British universities (Chapter XI, Chapter XU). Each Centre of Latin 
American Studies should be given financial support for a period of ten 
years to enable it to invite one such scholar each year (Chapter XII). 

(xix) Efforts should be made to increase the number of Latin American post- 
graduate students admitted to British universities (Chapter XI). 

(xx) A compiehensive guide both in Spanish and in Portuguese should be 
made available to universities and students in Latin America setting out 
the facilities available in individual British universities and the procedure 
for admission (Chapter XI, Chapter XII). 

INSTITUTIONS OUTSIDE UNIVERSITIES; 

(xxi) The British Council, the Royal Institute of International Affairs, the 
Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils and other institutions should be 
encouraged, and where appropriate assisted, to maintain and develop 
their work in increasing knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese and of 
Latin America and in aiding the flow of scholars from this country to 
Latin America and vice versa (Chapter V, Chapter XI,, Chapter XII). 

ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION: 

(xxii) A small office-type organization should be established at one of the 
designated Centres to act as a central clearing house for the receipt and 
distribution of information about Latin American studies in the univer- 
sities (courses, research programmes, etc.), Latin American scholars 
visiting this country, and the like (Chapter VII, Chapter XII). 

GENERAL 

3. We should like to emphasise that we regard many of our recommendations 
as interdependent. In our view it would be unrealistic and wasteful, for example, 
to provide additional staff unless grants for students were also made available 
and unless both staff and students were provided with facilities for study fay 
way of greatly improved libraries and funds to travel to their area of study. 
We are also convinced that support must be provided over a ten-year period 
(Chapter XII). 
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CHAPTER II 

THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE 

4. The Committee was appointed in October 1962, and presented its report 
in August 1964. It held 18 meetings. 

5. The universities which replied to the questionnaire sent hy the Committee 
to all universities in Great Britain and Northern Ireland are Hsted in Appendix 
I. This appendix also shows those which were visited by the Committee, or indi- 
vidual members of it, and those whose representatives met the Committee m 
London. Other institutions visited, or from which oral or written evidence was 
obtained, are listed in Appendix II. 

6. The members of the Committee would like to record their thanks to the 
universities and institutions and to the various government departments and the 
many individual persons who co-operated with, and helped them in, their 
enquiry. They owe especial thanks to the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils 
(Canning House), which undertook two surveys to aid the Committee in its 
work, to the Bank of London and South America, whose London headquarters 
and branches in Latin America collected information for them, and to the Extra- 
Mural Department of the University of London, which assisted them by 
organizing two experimental courses for professional and business men. 

VISIT TO NORTH AMERICA 

7. The Committee was fortunate in receiving an invitation from the Ford 
Foundation to visit North America to see what the universities there were doing 
in the field of Latin American studies. The generosity of the Foundation enabled 
the chairman, four members of the Committee and the secretary, to spend 
periods of up to three weeks in the United States and Mexico in March and 
April 1963, and although in so short a time they could not travel to all the 
widely scattered universities offering Latin American studies, they were able by 
dividing their forces to visit sixteen such universities, as well as a number of 
other institutions. They were also given opportunities to discuss problems of 
the teaching of Latin American studies with individual scholars connected with 
universities and institutions they could not visit. 

(The universities visited are listed in Appendix III.) 

8. The members of the Committee would like to record their gratitude to the 
Ford Foundation. They w'ould like also to express their thanks to the Institute 
of International Education, New York, whose headquarters and regional staffs 
made all the arrangements in North America on their behalf, and to the univer- 
sities, institutions and individuals they met for the kindness and hospitality 
everywhere extended to them and the information freely put at their disposal. 

VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA 

9. The chairman of the Committee was enabled by the generosity of the 
British Council to spend eight weeks in South America in the spring of 1964. 
He visited Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Chile and Peru, and delivered lectures, 
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either on historical subjects or on problems of academic administration, in 22 
institutions. He was able to consult a wide range of opinion, both academic and 
other, on the Committee’s work. The Committee would like to record its 
gratitude to the Council for making this visit possible. 

(The universities visited are listed in Appendix IV.) 

VISITS TO CONTINENTAL EUROPE 

10. The Committee extended its field of enquiry to some European countries 
whose universities were known to be actively interested in Latin American 
studies. Members of the Committee paid visits, of a few days each, to France, 
Germany and Spain during the last months of 1963 and saw universities and 
other institutions in Paris, Bordeaux, Hamburg, Cologne, Madrid and Seville. 
They are grateful to the cultural attaches in this country and to the staffs of 
the universities and institutions concerned for their co-operation. 

(The universities and institutions visited are listed in Appendix V.) 

SCOPE OF ENQUIRY 

11. The Committee has interpreted ‘ Latin America ’ to cover the area from 
the Rio Grande to Cape Horn with the addition of Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic and Puerto Rico. 

12. The Committee has tried: 

to review the present position of Latin American studies in British univer- 
sities; 

to assess how these studies should be developed; 

to make recommendations calculated to aid the universities to effect this 
development. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES 

13. Latin America, in the geographical sense of the term, contains nearly 
eight million square miles, about one-seventh of the world s total land area. Its 
population, estimated in 1963 at about 225 million, is increasing faster than that 
of any other major area of the world; by the end of this century, if present 
trends continue, it is likely to be double the population of the United States and 
Canada combined and younger in composition. The great natural resources of 
the area are as yet comparatively little exploited, and so, consequently, are its 
potentialities as a market. Even in the most developed centres, industrialization, 
though proceeding rapidly, is stiU in a relatively early stage. Economically, Latin 
America still depends chiefly upon the production and sale abroad of primary 
commodities. Many Latin American countries, nevertheless, possess large and 
highly sophisticated urban concentrations, stiong and long-estahUshed cultural 
traditions of European type, and considerable stores of trained skill and intelli- 
gence. These characteristics of Latin America distinguish it clearly from some 
other major areas of the world commonly described as ‘ under-developed ’. 
They make it a particularly promising field for projects of technical co-operation 
and economic development, despite a reputation for political instability which, 
in some countries, has tended to discourage investment capital. 

14. Frontier and other disputes have from time to time led to conflict between 
Latin American states; but in international dealings outside their own area the 
twenty republics, or a majority of them, tend to find common ground. Whatever 
the differences between them, their interests are broadly similar. Led by two or 
three major states, they form a powerful concentration of votes and voices in 
international gatherings. To Great Britain, with its world-wide interests and 
obligations, the importance of understanding such a grouping of countries needs 
no emphasis. 

15. The cultures of Latin America are mostly European in character, modified 
in varying degrees in some countries by Amerindian influences on the one hand 
and by North American influences on the other. The basic European cultures 
were, of course, Iberian; but among educated people throughout the aiea the 
cultural influence of France has been powerful for at least two hundred years. 
More recently, immigration from other parts of Europe, particularly Italy and 
Germany, has strongly affected some Latin American countries. The commercial 
dealings of Latin America, however, have been chiefly with English-speaking 
countries; with Great Britain in the nineteenth century and predominantly with 
the United States in the twentieth. Technical practice and technological ideas 
have come, for the most part, from these two countries in succession; and today 
considerable numbers of young Latin Americans go to United States institutions 
for technical education. As one result, English has become in the last half- 
century the usual second language for those Latin Americans who can speak a 
second language. This is an obvious convenience for Englishmen having any 
kind of dealings there, though it would be a great mistake to conclude from it 
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that Englishmen can make much contact with any aspect of Latin American life 
unless they have some knowledge of Spanish, or Portuguese. Further, Britain 
IS not regarded with the suspicion which the United States, as a near and 
overwhelmingly powerful neighbour, inevitably incurs. On the contrary, old ties 
with England, the attitude of Great Britain towards Latin American inde- 
pendence and the part played by individual Englishmen, Scotsmen and Irishmen 
in the wars of independence are well remembered, and many aspects of English 
hfe, notably education, are regarded with respect, and even with admiration. 
We have been much impressed by the interest shown in our work by Latin 
Amencans themselves and by their evident hope that closer relations, particu- 
larly closer academic relations, would result from it. 

16. These advantages of good-will and respect, however, are largely out- 
weighed by the prevailing ignorance of Latin American affairs in Britain; an 
Ignorance which Latin Americans attribute, with some justice, to indifference, 
and understandably resent. We have heard many complaints of this indifference 
and ignorance. We have been told of senior members of British firms in business 
in Latin America who speak neither Spanish nor Portuguese and so are exces- 
sively dependent upon their local representative; of the relatively small British 
participation in Latin American projects sponsored by United Nations organi- 
zations, by reason of the small number of Englishmen who combine the relevant 
scientific knowledge or technical skill with the appropriate languages; of the 
apparent indifference of British universities to proposals for scholarly exchange ; 
of the complexity and rigidity of the entrance reqxiirements of British univer- 
sities, which make the admission of Latin American students peculiarly difficult ; 
and of the small scale of the activities of the British Council, whose scholarships 
in particular, though valuable and much sought-after, are available only in small 
numbers to Latin Americans. There are, no doubt, reasonable answers to some 
of these complaints; differences between British and Latin American educa- 
tional organization and tradition; shortage of university places; lack of funds; 
and heavy British commitments to colonial or former colonial territories. But, 
behind these practical difficulties, there are also others less easy to explain. In 
this country, both among university people and the general public, a wholly 
out-of-date nineteenth-century image of Latin America often still lives on, and 
the desultory and sometimes inexpert coverage of Latin American affairs in 
much of the press does little to correct it. Among the business community 
generally there ar e still many who are more aware of past losses than of present 
opportunities. It is often held that, since I.atin America is within the sphere of 
influence of the United States, there is not much point in the British interesting 
themselves in the area. This is a view which is not shared by other European 
countries, nor is it held in the United States itself. Probably, too, something of 
the curiously irrational suspicion, with which many British intellectuals some- 
times approach the cultures of Spain and Portugal, colours their attitude to the 
culture of Latin America. If British contact with Latin America is to be closer 
and more fruitful, it is a matter of urgency that the prevailing prejudice and 
ignorance should be dispelled and the appearance of indifference corrected. 
This, in our opinion, is a proper task for universities. 

17. The importance of the serious study of Latin America on practical 
economic, social and political grounds is clear enough. From the point of view 
of people working in universities, even more compelling reasons are to be found 
in the intrinsic interest of the area. In Chapter IX we discuss in some detail 
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particular aspects of Latin America which have been neglected and to which 
academic attention should be drawn. Here it is sufficient to say that to students 
of the descriptive sciences Latin America offers an immense wealth of material, 
much of it as yet imperfectly studied; that the human communities of the area 
possess rich and diverse cultural traditions and a long and complex history, all 
deserving of study; that contemporary Latin American societies present problems 
and object-lessons of urgent importance and interest to the economist, the socio- 
logist and the student of politics; and that in archaeology and anthropology 
Latin America is an area of unique significance, since its Amerindian societies 
grew up for many millenia in virtual isolation from the much larger range of 
cultures in the Old World, and so are of vital interest to the student of indepen- 
dent cultural origins. On intellectual grounds, therefore, both in research and in 
formal education — quite apart from the practical importance of the area, to 
which allusion has been made — Latin American studies demand a much larger 
place in the curricula of our universities. 

18. In view of what has been said of prevailing ignorance, it is curious to 
reflect that there has long been a distinguished tradition of Latin American 
studies in Great Britain. It is only necessary to recall the names of Robertson 
and Southey among the historians, of Sir Clements Markham among the 
geographers, of A.P. Maudslay and T. A. Joyce among the archaeologists, and 
of Bates, Wallace and Spruce among the naturalists. But this tradition has 
existed almost entirely outside the universities. It was only in the nineteen- 
twenties that the first courses in Latin American history were given in our 
universities (Chapter DC), and few of the scientists and scholars who had been 
interested in Latin America in the hundred and fifty years before 1918 were 
university teachers. 

19. WTiat was true of Latin American studies, however, was equally true of 
North American studies. In 1866 the University of Cambridge refused to accept 
an endowment for a lectureship in the history of the United States on the 
ground, apparently, that it might lead to the spread of unitarianism (i), and it 
is salutarv' to recall that seventy-five years later there were only two chairs of 
American history in the United Kingdom, at Oxford and London, the one dating 
from 1922 and the other from 1930. To-day North American studies are firmly 
entrenched in the university curricula and no one denies their right to be there. 
The present neglected state of Latin American studies need not be cause for 
despair. Until comparatively recently these studies were no less neglected in 
Europe than they were here, but the present great expansion of interest in them 
in continental European universities, particularly in France, Germany and 
Spain — as well as in a number of centres in eastern Europe — shows what can 
be done if the will, and adequate government backing, are available. 



(1) F. W. Maitland — The Life andLetters of Leslie Stephen (London, Duckworth, 1906), p. 175. 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE PRESENT POSITION OF LATIN AMERICAN 
STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN: UNIVERSITIES 

20. At the present time changes in the structure, organization and teaching 
of universities are being made or contemplated on an unprecedented scale. The 
whole concept of what constitutes or ought to constitute a university is the sub- 
ject of heated discussion. The advocates of study ‘ in breadth ’ face the advo- 
cates of study in depth ’ ; the old-fashioned department is being criticized as 
aiming at a narrow self-sufficiency, and the co-ordination of a number of 
hitherto separate disciplines is being enthusiastically embarked on. In these 
circumstances it would be a waste of time to attempt to describe the present 
position of Latin American studies in each of our universities in minute detail. 
These studies are themselves in a state of flux. There are signs of an awakening 
interest in them(i), and their position in some universities has already changed 
even since we first received information from these universities or visited them. 
In view of this, we have tried to keep our information up to date, but if a 
university has not itself kept us mformed of recent changes which it has made, 
we cannot be certain that we have succeeded. 

21. The first point to which we would draw attention is the paucity of what 
we call ‘ named posts ’ — posts, that is, so designated as to refer explicitly and 
exclusively to some branch of Latin American studies. University posts, it is 
true, do not easily admit of the precise description which one could give, let us 
say, to the post of a recorder or an archdeacon but, with this warning, it appears 
that there are at present 9 named posts in the sense in which we use the term, 
6 of them in London. Cambridge has a Lectureship in Latin American Studies, 
established in 1947, with duties both in the faculty of history and the department 
of Spanish. University College, London, has a Chair in Latin American History, 
established in 1948; a Readership in the same subject, raised in 1964 from the 
Lectureship established in 1961 and the Assistantship dating from 1958; a 
Lectureship in Latin American Geography established in 1958; and an Assistant 
Lectureship in Latin American Economic Studies established in 1962. The 
London School of Economics has a Research Fellowship in Latin American 
Economics, and King’s College, Loudon, established a Readership in Latin 
American Literature in 1964. There are Lectureships in Latin American Litera- 
ture, too, at Manchester and Edinburgh, the one dating from 1959F), the other 
from 1964. 



(1) 'pius, the University of Southampton has plans for an undergraduate course in Latin 
^encan studies which wo^d consist as to approximately 60 per cent, of language and 
literature and as to approximately 40 per cent, of history. Nottingham proposes a not 
dissimilar course, with the proviso that the students should spend some 70 per cent, of 
th^eir time on their main disciplinary subject; and Keele has ambitious plans for an Institute 
of Latin American Studies where work would be concentrated, at least initially, upon post- 
graduate studies, principally in current affairs. 

( 2 ) This post, however, was not filled till 1962. Newcastle-upon-Tyne recently advertised a 
named post with especial reference to Latin America but, being unable to fill it, has been 
obliged to substitute for it a lectureship in Spanish. 
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22 . All these posts have come into existence since 1947. But if the extent to 
which a subject or a group of subjects is being adequately studied were to be 
judged by the number of named posts in it we would find it impossible to 
conclude that Latin America was being adequately studied. Elsewhere (Chapter 
VII) we argue that, if teaching and research relating to Latin American studies 
are to have the effect which we believe they ought to have, there must be a very 
considerable increase in named posts. To this conclusion we adhere. But it 
would weaken rather than strengthen the case for it if we pretended that the 
existence of named posts in profusion was the sole criterion of the prosperity of 
any branch of university study. For one thing, a department or an individual 
teacher can do much to fotw-ard Latin American studies without having any 
specific designation; and many departments and teachers have done so. There 
is no named post at Exeter, for example, but two of the members of the depart- 
ment of history are specialists in the Latin American field. If we may, for this 
purpose, put aside the new universities whose courses of study are for the 
moment necessarily experimental (though Essex, for instance, has plans for a 
considerable concentration on the subject), it would appear that of the others 
all but ten or so display and have displayed more interest in Latin American 
studies than is reflected by their designation of teaching posts. The evidence 
given to us generally, for example, suggests that quite a number of those who 
are primarily responsible for the teaching of Spanish language and literature in 
our universities are moving or have moved to the point where they regard the 
teaching of the literature and history of Spanish America as an important part 
of their duties, or, at least, would do so if staffing problems could be solved(t). 

23. We reco^ize also that not every branch of the study of Latin America 
calls for a specific appellation. At Sheffield the departments of metallurgy and 
fuel technology have estabhshed fruitful contacts with Latin American countries 
but no one would suggest that there ought to be posts in Latin American 
metallurgy or Latin American fuel technology. When we pass from the obvious 
to the debatable, we come to subjects in respect of which it is difficult to say 
whether or not a specific association in name and purpose with Latin America 
IS desirable. The case for such an association in respect of history and Amerin- 
dian languages is probably unanswerable, and there may be a case for it (though 
not necessarily in the form of a chair) in respect of economics, geography 
sociology and agriculture. We are bound to point out, however, that we are 
now dealing with a matter which is not free from controversy. At Cambridge, 
although Part II of the Archaeology and Anthropology Tripos pays some 
attention to Latin America, it was represented to us that 

• The principles and techniques in the fields of archaeology and anthro- 
pology are universal. It is neither necessary nor desirable to add specialized 
staff to cover Latin America only. To get Latin American research students 
here and to send students and staff from here to Latin America are the 
most practical methods of development.’ 

On the other hand, the Institute of Archaeology of the University of London 
has been pressing throughout the last two quinquennia for the establishment of 
a teaching post in New World archaeology. 



Cqllege, University of Durham (now the University of Newcastle-uoon- 
T\ne) where Span^h had been a sub^epartment of the Department of Modem Lan- 
guages, a separate Department of Spanish and Latin American Studies was created in 1947. 
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24. There is an issue here which we cannot affect to settle. In many subjects, 
and especially in the pure and applied sciences, it would be fantastic to propose 
that the energies of teachers and students should be exclusively or even chiefly 
devoted to Latin America. In other subjects which are at a particular state of 
development or which allow of a sufficiently large segment being ‘ lopped off ’ 
for separate study, the balance of argument may go the other way. Moreover 
one must always be conscious of the personal interests of individual university 
teachers. One professor of geography or sociology or economics may give Latin 
America a prominent place in his syllabus; another, for equally valid reasons, 
may treat it perfunctorily; it is unthinkable that any regulation providing, for' 
instance, for a 60 per cent Latin American element in a particular subject of 
study could be devised and enforced. We do not believe that Latin American 
studies will be placed beyond the play of personal interests, ambitions and 
idiosyncrasies. On the other hand it may well be that they are at the moment 
somewhat too much dependent on these factors, so that they lack continuity 
and their further development is checked by the uncertainty of their future and, 
consequently, by uncertainty about the professional future of those engaged in 
them. 

25. It will be evident from what we have said that a body of teaching about 
Latin America already exists in our universities. In describing much of this 
teaching as incidental, we do not seek to suggest that it is necessarily or usually 
small or unimportant. We should be advancing an untenable case for the 
development of Latin American studies if we suggested that there had been a 
tacit conspiracy to ignore them. Incidental teaching, in our understanding of the 
term, is teaching which deals with some aspect of Latin America as part of a 
wider course or which turns to Latin America for illustrations of some general 
line of instruction. Naturally, the amount of this teaching varies widely between 
university and university and between department and department. It is scarcely 
possible that a course on European history of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries should not attempt to deal with the conquest of Latin, and especially 
Spanish, America and its repercussions on Europe. The geographer and the 
geologist could not avoid mention of Latin America even if they wished to do 
so, and the economist concerned either with British overseas investment or with 
such a contemporary problem as inflation must turn to Latin America for 
material and illustrations. We were told at Oxford that ‘to an economist 
interested in discovering how it is possible to live with inflation or what it is 
that stops economic development once it has started, Latin America is pure 
joy and we were informed that the Institute of Economics and Statistics there 
had begun work ‘ in a modest way ’ on Argentina. In this field of incidental 
teaching on Latin America what has come into existence is more or less what 
could have been expected; a body of teaching which, from one point of view, 
might seem haphazard and over-subjective, from another a rather formal 
exercise in covering the ground, from yet another the reflection of serious 
personal interests and the satisfaction of serious personal curiosities. It is more 
important to make this point than to illustrate it by fists and tables. But a few 
illustrations may not come amiss. At Birmingham all students in the school of 
history are obliged to read a course entitled ‘ Aspects of World History ’ and 
one-third of this course, covering one term of study, is devoted to an outline of 
Latin American history; the school of geography devotes approximately one- 
quarter of the honours courses in human, physical and economic geography to 
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Latin America. At Liverpool an outline of the colonial period of Hispanic 
American history is included in the course on ‘ Europe and the Overseas 
World At Manchester Latin America is studied, in some detail, in the third- 
year geo^aphy honours optional subject, ‘ Tropical Geography At Aberyst- 
wyth Latin America enters incidentally into courses on foreign policy analysis 
and on comparative government, and into the special subject, ‘ Anglo-American 
Relations, 1933-1941 At Edinburgh the history of European influences on 
Latin America is dealt with, briefly, in the course on ‘ Europe and the World, 
1648-1945’. At the London School of Economics Latin American doctrines 
’and legal opinions play ‘ a not inconsiderable part ’ in the teaching of inter- 
national law. At Leeds the department of Fine Art makes some reference to 
pre-Columbian art in its first-year course and to Latin American baroque in its 
third-year course. 

26. It would be possible to fill pages and pages of this report with similar 
illustrations, most of them e.xpected, some of them attractively unexpected. 
What it is not possible to do is to assess the effect of this incidental teaching upon 
the individual student. Does it arouse in him a serious and abiding interest in 
Latin America? Or does he feel that it is a formality which he and his teacher ■ 
have to co-operate in observing? These questions, of course, could be asked 
about any sub-division of almost any course. We do not attempt to answer 
them, and only observe that the amount and variety of incidental teaching on 
Latin America, though in some respects encouraging, does not by itself offer 
a firm basis for the development of Latin American studies. 

27. We come ne.xt to what we call specific, as distinguished from incidental, 
teaching; that is to courses which are whoUy or almost wholly devoted to some 
aspect of Latin American studies and are so designated as to convey this 
content. Admittedly the distinction between specific and incidental teaching is 
not always dear and is sometimes artificial; in some instances incidental teach- 
ing may be so heavily weighted with Latin American material as to provide more 
instruction than a specific course. But specific teaching has the advantage, both 
to teachers and students, of offering a greater degree of certainty and continuity 
and of providing a better basis for future development. Some examples of 
specific teaching, therefore, are worth giving. The bulk of such teaching is 
given for what are variously called, in the nomenclature of different universities 
special, optional or subsidiary subjects. Thus, in the University of London, of 
the nine papers taken in honours history three may be offered on Latin America 
one on the general history of the area and two on the independence movement 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth century. At Cambridge, ‘ Argentina and 
Me.xico, 1830-1930 ’, forms one of the advanced subjects in Part 1 of the 
Modem and Mediaeval Language Tripos and there are a special subject and 
one optional subject concerned with Latin America in Part II. At Exeter there 
is, for third year honours history students, a special subject on ‘ The Emancipa- 
tion of Latin America, 1790-1826 ’. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne there is a mixture 
of the compulsory and the optional in the honours school of Spanish: since 
1947 all students have taken the courses in Spanish American literature and in 
the history and institutions of Latin America and recently two optional papers 
have been added to the syllabus, one on ‘ The Spanish and Portuguese Colonial 
Empu-es ’ and the other on ‘ The History, Life and Literature of Mexico ’ 

So far as the subject admits of generalization it would, broadly speaking, be 
correct to say that in some honours schools of Spanish (or Hispanic studies) 
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students may be obliged to take specific courses in Latin America, though more 
often the courses am optional, while in other subjects, such as history, economics 
and geography, it is the general rule that Latin America is studied (as far as the 
teacMng on it is specific and not incidental) solely by means of optional or 
special subjects. In some universities, moreover, courses on some aspect of 
Latin American studies are available for general as well as for honours students. 
In Manchester, for instance, a course on Latin American studies, dealing with 
history, literature and political thought, 1810-1917, has been available since 
1962 as a second-year course for general degree students and as a second-year 
subsidiary course for honours students; there is a course on ‘ The Latin American 
Novel in the Twentieth Century ’ which can be taken as a special subject fay 
third-year students in honours Spanish; and there are courses on Central 
America and the Caribbean and on South America which may be taken by 
third-year students in honours geography. In 1963 a course on Latin America 
was established in the department of geography at Leeds. At Oxford students 
in the honours school of modern languages who offer Spanish, in addition to 
having a number of optional subjects dealing with Latin America available to 
them, can take a paper involving the study of Spanish American literature from 
1811 to 1947, and if they are offering Spanish as their sole or main language, 
must take a paper which includes a study of Spanish as spoken in America. 

28. This seems to be the proper stage at which to offer another general 
observation. Traditionally, and still to a large extent in practice, the development 
of Latin American studies has resulted from the initiative of departments of 
Spanish. Tlus is none the less true because individual members of other faculties, 
such as agriculturalists and civil engineers, may have had greater opportunities 
of visiting Latin American countries. Still, the impetus towards the teaching of 
Latin American studies has come, in the main, from those departments of 
Spanish which have tried to give an important place in their syllabuses to the 
hterature and history of Latin America, to the extent, indeed, in a number of 
cases, of making these subjects optional, or sometimes even compulsory studies. 
From this rule there are certain notable exceptions. At University College, 
London, there was a Chair of Latin American History long before teaching in 
Spanish was offered, and there the teaching spread from history to geography 
and from geography to economics. At Keele the initiative towards the develop- 
ment of Latin American studies has been taken by the department of political 
institutions, at Exeter by the department of history. Generally, however, the 
pattern has been this : that the department of Spanish (or of Hispanic studies) 
has been anxious to introduce Latin American teaching; that it has among its 
members someone (at Glasgow and at Bristol its Head) who has a particular 
personal interest in and knowledge of Latin America; that although it would 
not be unwilling to have its students taught Latin Aunerican history by someone 
from the department of history there is not, or may not be, anyone competent 
to teach the subject. There are exceptions to this. But it remains the rule that 
departments of Spanish which want to extend their teaching beyond literature 
and linguistics have to rely on their own resources. If they are fortunate they 
may find an historian, an economist or a sociologist who can help them; but if 
he goes elsewhere they must manage by themselves. 

29. We had credible evidence, also, to this effect: that while the development 
of Latin American studies through departments of Spanish and the efforts of 
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those departments to enlarge the scope of their teaching with ‘ outside ’ assist' 
ance are wholly laudable, there are obvious limits to what they could, or for 
that matter ought, to do. A department of Spanish, however active and however 
much interested, cannot be expected to concern itself directly with the current 
political, social and economic problems of Latin America. Fortuitously there 
may exist in the same university some department or some person concerned 
with such things — the department of international economics at Glasgow 
affords an example — but it seems to us that the development of Latin American 
studies in its broadest range ought not to depend on such fortuitous factors as 
personal interests and private friendships. 

30. This chapter has been almost wholly concerned with teaching, and with 
teaching to undergraduates, at that. It has not sought specifically to deal with, 
but has most certainly no wish to ignore,the research being done in this country 
in one aspect or another of Latin American studies. So far as the two activities 
of teaching and research can usefully or properly be contrasted and compared, 
it is possibly true that the amount of research being done on Latin America in 
some subjects is ill-reflected by the amount of undergraduate teaching on it. 
This is a hopeful sign rather than the reverse. If a number of people, well aware 
of the difficulties they must face in pursuing their researches, and without much 
hope of securing teaching appointments within the field, nevertheless choose to 
work on Latin America, we may be entitled to assume that most of them have 
been induced to do so by the iriherent interest they fin d in it. We were told, at 
Oxford, that the interest of undergraduates in Latin America was increasing 
ahead of official blessing as reflected in first-degree syllabuses. It may well be 
that this is true also of those engaged in research(i). And it is not unfortunate 
that it should be true. What would be unfortunate would be the assumption 
that no subject of study was worth pursuing until it had received official blessing 
and that thereafter anyone and everyone should hurry to engage in it, whether 
as an undergraduate or a graduate. Nevertheless there usually comes a moment 
when it is desirable to strengthen, soUdify, extend and diversify a particular 
academic trend by giving it more formal and deliberate recognition. We have 
come to the conclusion that, in respect of Latin American studies, and with 
regard to research as well as to teaching, this moment has been reached. 

31. At the risk of indulging in a repetition we present our conclusions on the 
subject of this chapter. 

(i) pie number of named posts in Latin American studies is smaller than 
is needed to meet even the current demand for teaching. 

(ii) There is a considerable and indeed encouraging amount of incidental 
teaching on various aspects of Latin American studies. But it is very 
much the outcome of individual interests and the accidents of staffing 
and is liable to be affected by changes in these respects. Moreover, there 
are subjects or parts of subjects which this incidental teaching only 
covers very thinly, if at all; archaeology, anthropology and sociology 
and the study of Amerindian languages are examples of this (Chapter 



0 St. Antony s Colley, Oxford, aided by a grant from the Ford Foundation, was able to 
make a begmnnig ui 1964 with a project to create a few research studentships in Latin 
Amencm^ studies. We welcome this initiative which, though entirely independent of the 
piversUy s will mcrease, ui the near future, the scanty pool of young candidates 
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(iii) Specific teaching on Latin America can be divided between those cases 
where it relates to a compulsory and those where it relates to an optional 
course. In some departments of Spanish, Latin American literature, and, 
to a lesser extent, history are the subjects of compulsory study. In others 
they are optional. Where the specific teaching about Latin America 
exists elsewhere it is chiefly in departments of history, geography and 
economics and by means of optional or special subjects. 

(iv) Save at Cambridge, where there is an established lectureship which 
serves both the faculty of history and the department of Spanish, co- 
ordination between or among departments interested in Latin America 
depends very much (in our opinion too much) upon the presence in one 
department of someone able and wilhng to give teaching in another. 

(v) Departments of Spanish have often been active in promoting the de- 
velopment of Latin American studies. But it does not follow that the 
further extension of these studies can be left to them. This would be to 
impose on these departments a task which they could not, and should 
not be required, to discharge. 

32. What, then, are the steps that should now be taken? The growth in the 
number of optional or special courses in various aspects of Latin American 
studies offers one fairly easy, obviously desirable, though modest development 
(Chapter VII). A more ambitious move would be the promotion of Latin 
American area studies at the undergraduate level. On this we comment later 
(Chapter VI). Another possibility, which we favour, is that of combining with 
the increase of specific teaching generally the establishment of a few Centres of 
Latin American Studies in our universities (Chapter VII). We also recommend 
the creation of a number of named posts whose holders would act in conjunction 
with the teachers in other subjects which have, or could have, a strong Latin 
American bearing (Chapter VII). 
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CHAPTER V 



THE PRESENT POSITION OF LATIN 
AMERICAN STUDIES IN GREAT BRITAIN- 
INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN UNIVERSITIES 

33. Our terms of reference relate to Latin American studies in universities, 
but universities are not isolated within the society in which they operate, nor 
IS the study of Latin America confined to them. We thought, therefore, that in 
reviewing the present position of those studies we ought to make some enquiry 
into the activities of institutions outside universities and take these into account 
in considering our proposals for development within the universities. We have 
not attempted to make a comprehensive survey but have tried to find out 
something of the work of the leading and more active organizations and to 
assess the extent to which this assists or complements, or could assist or comple- 
merit, that of the universities. ^ 



BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 

34. The Bank of London and South America maintains an economic research 
department mamly devoted to the study and analysis of current pohtical and 
economic developments in Latin America. The Bank publishes an annual 
review by its chairman, which includes comment on international economic and 
rnonetary conditions which may affect the social and political welfare of Latin 
Amenca; a quarterly review of current affairs; and a fortnightly review of day- 
to-day pents. All these reviews are available to universities. The research 
economists at the Bank are frequently consulted by students at all levels. 

■ provided by the Bank are particularly valuable to scholars 

in fields where the difficulty of keeping knowledge about Latin America up to 
date IS considerable; on current affairs the Bank is probably the best source of 
inionnation available to them. 



THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

I Council provides an educational and cultural link between 

coimtnvTr?!, in eight Latin American 

countnes. In these countnes, and m a number of others where it has not yet 

“ “-operates with independent local associations. Its 
“elude the teaching of English and the provision of EngHsh libraries 
and penodicals, books for students, films, cultural exhibitions and lectures. 

37. The Council is not directly concerned with Latin American studies in 
this county but mdirectly its work assists their development. It has close 
about American countries. It awards annually 

m^Tivi^tb postyaduate research scholarships tenable in this country! 

many in the fields of medicme, science and social science, and about 60 shorter- 
em bursanes. Courses of study are also arranged each year for about 90 

fltdeTn ^ Council aduLsters feUowThips 

awarded by vanous multilateral and bilateral agencies, including those of the 
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United Nations and the Department of Technical Co-operation. About 80 
awards of this type made to Latin American countries are handled yearly. 
Short-term visits by Latin Americans to this country are arranged through the 
Council’s representatives, who send details of the visitors’ needs to London, 
so that suitable programmes may be arranged in advance. Visitors may be 
offered hospitality by the CouncU or may come entirely at their own expense. 
Many of them hold positions of importance in their own countries, as ministers 
of education, rectors of universities, university professors and the like. 

38. The Council’s representatives receive many requests to recruit British 
staff for Latin American schools and universities and can investigate the profes- 
sional value of the posts offered together with the emoluments and conditions 
of service. Latin American schools and universities are almost never able to pay 
salaries high enough to attract suitable candidates and the Council can some- 
times help by offering a subsidy. Recruitment to certain posts in Latin American 
countries is also undertaken by the Council on behalf of the Department of 
Technical Co-operation. 

39. Many specialists from Great Britain have gained an insight into Latin 
American problems in their own field of study through Council-sponsored 
visits to Latin America, which total some 40 annually. These may be lecturing 
or advisory visits, usually arranged at the request of governments, universities, 
and other organizations in the countries concerned, and are normally financed 
in whole or in part by them. They may be ‘ working visits ’, e.g. to enable a 
British scientist or medical or other specialist to spend two or three months 
with national experts in his subject. His travel costs to and from Latin America 
are paid by the Council and his local expenses by the country concerned. 
Specialists in the fields of chemistry, agriculture, engineering, medicine, eco- 
nomics, geography and public administration are among those who have taken 
part and the work undertaken has included advising a Ministry of Agriculture 
on agronomy with particular reference to plant nutrition, a state-mining 
corporation on the reorganization of its medical service, one university on the 
setting up of a laboratory in its department of engineering and another on 
university departmental structure, helping an Institute of Anthropology to 
organize and equip new laboratories, giving an advanced course to research 
workers at a biological institute, and lecturing and advising on water pollution. 

40. The first-hand knowledge of its representatives, who often live in one 
Latin American country for a long period, places the Council in a particularly 
favourable position to aid both Latin American govermnental and other 
institutions and British universities. It can help universities to assess whether 
individual Latin American scholars and students could benefit from the facilities 
they can offer; the holders of its bursaries and scholarships spread interest in 
and knowledge of their countries in British universities and provide valuable 
inter-university contacts; and although visits of British scholars designed to give 
technical aid to Latin America do not by any means always take the scholar 
to the area best suited for his own research, they have often provided senior 
university staff with their only opportunity to travel to Latin America. 

41. The Council provides valuable support to Latin American studies in our 
universities ; and, if these studies expand, as we hope they will, further demands 
are likely to be made upon it. In our view the work of the Council, both here 
and in Latin America, deserves the strongest encouragement and support. We 
should like to see it extended to those Latin American countries stiU without a 
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resident Council representative. We ourselves, moreover, elsewhere in this 
report recommend two specific tasks which it should be asked to undertake. 
(Chapter XI, paras. 146 and 150, Chapter XII.) 

THE HISPANIC AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN COUNCILS (CANNING HOUSE) 

42. The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils, which were established in 
1943, take as their aim ‘ the advancement of knowledge in the British Common- 
wealth and in the countries of Latin America, Spain and Portugal, of the culture, 
languages, history and economies ’ of the countries concerned and the promotion 
of closer relations between them. They are privately financed, drawing their 
funds from commercial and industrial concerns and from banking and shipping 
interests. 

43. The Councils attach much importance to personal contacts as a means 
of promoting greater understanding and closer political and trading relations. 
They offer hospitality to, and provide introductions for, officials, business men, 
scholars, etc., from Latin America, organize lectures, exhibitions and recitals, 
and arrange for discussion meetings on economic subjects. With the Ditchley 
Foundation they organized an Anglo-American Conference on Latin America 
in March 1963, and, with the Western Hemisphere Exports Council, a Con- 
ference for Business Men in March 1964. They also give their assistance to the 
organization of conferences on Latin America by such bodies as the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship and local education authorities. 

44. The Councils’ education department has done much to stimulate the study 
of Spanish and Portuguese by arranging courses for teachers and evening classes 
for adults. Intensive courses in Spanish for senior school children are run in 
England and Spain, and in 1964 some 1,600 children competed in the Councils’ 
annual prize competition for competence in Spanish. The examination includes 
a paper specifically relating to Latin America. A selection of teaching aids is on 
permanent exhibition at the Councils’ headquarters. Canning House, which also 
contains a library of about 30,000 volumes, primarily concerned with twentieth- 
century developments and conditions in Spain, Portugal and the countries of 
Latin America. Special attention is being given to its economic section. The 
Councils publish an Annual Lecture, given by a distinguished scholar, a six- 
monthly bulletin of British publications on Latin America, the West Indies, 
Spain and Portugal, and a quarterly libraiy bulletin. We understand that they 
hope to extend their information and publication services and to provide more 
educational discussion groups and conferences. 

45. Duimg the course of our enquiries the Councils undertook two surveys 
especially intended to aid the Committee in its work. They are referred to else- 
where in this report (Chapter VII, Chapter VIII). 

THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS (CHATHAM HOUSE) 

46. 'Hie Royal Institute of International Affairs, which was founded in 1920, 
exists, in the words of its Charter, to ‘ encourage and facilitate the study of 
international questions and to promote the exchange of information, knowledge 
and thought on international affairs ’. Since its interests have always been world- 
wide, it has never ignored the importance of Latin America. We need only cite 
its study-group report on The Republics of South America, published in 1937, 
the articles appearing from time to time in its two journals. International Affairs 
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and The World Today, and the series of monographs which it initiated in 1951 
dealing with the history, the politics and the social and economic life of the 
countries of Latin America and the Caribbean. In this series fifteen volumes 
have so far been published. The Institute possesses a unique collection of press- 
cuttings from the press of most Latin American countries covering the years 
1939-46. Its general library houses a working collection of books, journals and 
official publications relating to Latin America, and its remarkable press library 
provides an invaluable source of information on current affairs drawn from 
British, American and European newspapers. It is much to be regretted that, 
with the expertise it has acquired, the press library, through shortage of funds 
and staff, has been unable to extend its current press-cutting service to the 
contemporary Latin American press itself. 

47. The scope of the Institute’s work, so far as Latin America is concerned, 
was enlarged with the appointment in 1962 of a senior research fellow in Latin 
American studies and the subsequent organization of a series of evening seminars 
and discussion groups in which civil servants, business executives, journalists 
and university teachers all played their part. In 1964, moreover, the Institute 
received a four-year grant from the Ford Foundation, and this made possible 
an additional research appointment in Latin American studies and the organi- 
zation of a Study Conference to be held early in 1965 on the theme of ‘ Obstacles 
to Change in Latin America ’. The Conference is intended to bring to London 
a number of distinguished Latin American scholars, together with representa- 
tives from the United States and Europe, and has been planned in close consulta- 
tion with British scholars. 

48. Recognising the shortage of work of high quality carried out in Great 
Britain on the contemporary problems of Latin America, the Institute proposes 
to extend its documentation on current Latin American affairs, to promote 
studies in depth of political, social and economic change in Latin America, to 
establish a regular exchange of ideas and information with a number of insti- 
tutions in the various Latin American countries, and, in the future as in the past, 
to maintain its close relations with interested scholars and university departments 
in this country. The Committee warmly welcomes these proposals. 

SOCIETY FOR LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 

49. The Society was founded in 1964. Its object is ‘ the promotion of the study 
of Latin America ’. Membership is open to anyone concerned with Latin 
American studies and includes university teachers and researchers in many 
subjects, government officials, business men and writers. The Society holds 
lectures, proposes to produce specialized bibliographies and aims to keep a 
record of research in progress. 

50. The Committee welcomes this development, in which the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs has taken an active interest, and the opportunity the 
Society gives for the exchange of views and information among a wide variety 
of people interested in Latin America. 
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CHAPTER VI 



LATIN AMERICAN AREA STUDIES: 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

51. Haying considered the present position of Latin American studies in 
Great Britain, we turn now to the problems of their future development. 
Clearly, this development cannot be considered in isolation. The report of Sir 
William Hajter’s committee complained that ‘ Western European languages, 
civilisations and history dominate the arts faculties of British universities ’ ; it 
recommended that ‘ greater attention should now be given to studies related' to 
eastern Europe, Asia and Africa ’ ; and it expressed the opinion that it was essen- 
tial to widen the horizon of university teaching, and for more students to come 
into contact with the ideas, history and social development of countries beyond 
western Europe ’.(i) 

52. The future development of Latin American studies must be regarded, 
therefore, as part of a general movement now under way to counterbalance the 
predominantly English and, in a geographical sense, European bias of much 
of our university teaching. We believe that an essential part of this general 
movement should be the intelligent and systematic development, at the post- 
graduate stage, of inter-disciplinary studies of areas and cultures outside the 
relatively familiar ground of western Europe. The report of Sir William Hayter’s 
committee showed how such methods of study might be applied to eastern 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and we think that similar methods should be applied 
to Latin America, making due allowances for obvious differences, such as the 
different nature of the linguistic problems involved. 

53. At this point the questions must be asked, is Latin America, as such an 
appropriate area for university study, and does it possess sufficient cohesion 'and 
unity to be considered as a whole from the points of view and by the methods 
of several disciplines? We are satisfied that the answer to both these questions 
is. Yes. It is true that the Latin American area embraces a great variety of 
physical and social conditions. It is true also that it has little poUtical cohesion 
and that Mexico differs even more from Argentina than does Spain from Italy’ 
It IS not a tidy, nor an easy, region to study as a whole. Nevertheless, the national 
states which now occupy it are the product, for the most part, of the colonizing 
activities of two closely related European peoples; they have only two major 
European languages, Spanish and Portuguese, similarly closely relatedp) ■ and 
despite the marked differences between them, they have in common a’gieat 
range of political, economic, historical, sociological and anthropological 
problems. Brazil, it may be argued, is a special case. But the same might be said 
though to a lesser degree, of Argentina and Mexico. And so far as our enquiries 
and experience enable us to judge, it is our opinion that an area study pro- 
gramme based on any one of these countries alon e is not hkely to be particularly 
” 

is the official 
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successful. Nor, indeed, would it serve the general purposes which we have in 
mind. 

54. The principal purposes of a Latin American area study we consider to 
be four in number(') : 

(i) To give young men and women who have already acquired a disciplinary 
grounding at the undergraduate level the additional qualification of a 
sound foundation for those careers in public life and business which call 
for an understanding of Latin America. 

(ii) To give to selected graduate students who intend to acquire a specialized 
knowledge of Latin America (as for example, linguists, historians, 
archaeologists or social scientists) a broad scholarly understanding of 
the cultural complex within which the data of their respective disciplines 
are embedded, before they proceed to their specialized research degrees. 

(iii) To assemble, in each of a few universities, a group of experienced 
scholars and scientists, representing diverse disciplines but concentrating 
their attention upon the study of Latin America. Each member of such 
a group should aim to create, through continuous co-operation with the 
other members, a flexible structure of studies and a body of research; 
and a university containing such a group must be able and willing to 
support its work by the adequate provision of library facilities, travel 
grants, and other necessary aids. 

(iv) To awaken and stimulate within the general academic community and 
in the disciplinary departments a growing interest in, and concern with, 
the Latin American civilizations and the regions in which they exist. 
Each specialist member of an area study group should be expected to 
take a share of the normal activities of his own department. In this way 
the group should diffuse a knowledge of specific aspects of Latin 
America among a wide range of undergraduate and graduate students, 
as well as among their departmental colleagues. In the field of under- 
graduate teaching, the specialists could be asked both to give lectures 
of general interest on Latin America and to provide courses leading to 
optional papers or special subjects on Latin America within the frame- 
work of the normal first degree curriculum (Chapter VII). By this 
means we think that graduate students of suitable ability and breadth 
of interests could be recruited for the courses of further study under 
(i) and (ii) above. This belief rests, of course, upon the assumption that 
adequate provision exists for a grounding in the Spanish and Portuguese 
languages, a matter which is discussed in detail in a subsequent chapter 
(Chapter VIII). 

55. It will be observed, from this statement of the purposes of a Latin 
American area studies programme, that we advocate the establishment of Latin 
American area studies at the postgraduate, not at the undergraduate, level, and 
that we believe their place to be at an intermediate stage between a first degree 
and a research degree. We favour, for them, neither a bachelor s degree nor a 
doctor’s degree in these studies. They are needed, in our opinion, at the level of 
a second degree or diploma, obtained primarily by written examination, in 
which perhaps three disciplines might be combined. 

CO Compare Sir Hrunilton Gibb, Area Studies Reconsidered (School of Oriental and African 

Studies, University of London, 1963). 
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56. A number of universities discussed with us proposals for the establishment 
of Latin American area studies at the undergraduate level, and we have carefully 
considered these proposals. We do not wish to enter here on the general argu- 
ments that can be advanced on the subject of first degrees ‘ in breadth ’ and first 
degrees ‘ in depth ’. We merely record our opinion that a Latin American area 
study programme is likely to be the more successful if it is regarded as a supple- 
ment to, not a substitute for, the normal qualification of a bachelor’s degree, 
and that the student taking such a course should, ideally, have a firm grounding 
in the methods of one or more scholarly disciplines and in the application of 
these methods to relatively familiar subject matter. In no field is a knowledge 
of the nnsceUaneous more likely to produce the mediocre and in none is the 
maintenance of sound disciplinaiy standards more essential. Though conditions 
in the two countries are not, of course, identical, we feel bound, too, to take 
note of the fact that a numter of universities in the United States which had 
expenmented with area studies at the undergraduate level have now concluded 
that It IS a subject much better studied in postgraduate schools. We think 
therefore, that the first function of a Latin j^erican area study as described 
above (para. 54) can, in general, best be discharged by a course of advanced 
study at postgraduate level and under appropriate guidance. In a postgraduate 
Khool offering courses of this kind, both the teachers and the taught should 
include representatives of as many of the appropriate disciphnes as may con- 
veniently be possible. ^ 



57 . To avoid all misunderstanding we must make it clear, however, that our 
resereations about Latin American area studies at first degree level do not apply 
to the proposals made to us by the Spanish departments of a number of univer- 
sities that, as far as their work on the Latin American side is concerned, the study 
ot language and literature should be associated with the study of Latin American 
® understanding of any literature demands a con- 
siderable knowledge of the historical background. This is especially true of 
Latin Amencan literature because this hterature is often primarily concerned 
with political, social, racial and historical themes. We recommend, therefore 
history of Latin America should form an integral 
part of the undergraduate courses concerned with the language and hterature 
of the region We also think it desirable that such history teaching should be by 
s^ciahsts m Latin Amencan history who are members of the history department 
of the university concerned. paitmcm 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

® of j” ^ fonns an appropriate unit for an Area 

Studies programme. 

(ii) Such an ,i^ea Studies programme should provide for the study of Latin 
^enra from the points of view, and by the methods, of several 
disciplines, in co-operation. 

(hi) Latin American Area Studies should be a supplement to, and not a 
substitute for, the normal qualification of a bachelor’s degree. 
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CHAPTER VII 



UNIVERSITY TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN 
LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES: 

GENERAL PROPOSALS FOR DEVELOPMENT 

(l) CENTRES OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 

58. It appears to us that, in respect of the development of Latin American 
studies, universities can be divided into three classes. There are (i) those which, 
because they are concentrating their attention upon other fields, have no more 
(and in the near future will have no more) than an incidental interest in Latin 
America. Then (ii) there are those which already display varying degrees of 
interest, in some instances considerable interest, in Latin America but have not 
yet made, and in the near future are unlikely to make, Latin America one of 
their major fields of study. Their activities obviously merit support and en- 
couragement and ought to receive both. We deal with them later {infra. Section 
II). For the moment we are concerned with (iii) those universities which, we 
think, ought to be considered as possible ‘ Centres ’ of Latin American Studies. 

59. These distinctions are necessarily somewhat arbitrary. They are not 
intended to be immutable or to discourage universities or individual teachers in 
universities from promoting Latin American studies. The idea that a new 
university or a university which has hitherto shown no more than an incidental 
interest in such studies should never receive encouragement to do more, or that 
a specialist in such a university who had himself displayed interest and promise 
should remain, however accidentally, isolated, is not one which we entertain. 
But we consider that, while the task of making distinctions is invidious and 
distasteful, we are obliged to make them. To put the matter bluntly: there is 
not likely to be a sufficiently large amount of public money available to allow 
of lavish subsidies to every university, to every university department and to 
every individual university teacher, with an interest, modest or slight, settled or 
transitory, in Latin America. And even if there were, it is clear to us that there 
are not, at present, enough men and women of adequate academic training and 
calibre to ‘ go round ’. There has no doubt been neglect of Latin American 
studies in past years. In our view this is no argument for something in the nature 
of an act of atonement by virtue of which anyone and everyone who professes 
interest in Latin America becomes thereby entitled to support from pubBc funds. 
Indeed, we should be prepared to argue that such indiscriminate recruitment to 
the raiiks of Latin American ‘ specialists ’ would, within a few years, discredit 
this whole field of study. 

60. We conclude, therefore, that, while there is a strong case for assisting 
and encouraging universities which already show a considerable interest in 
Latin America, there is a stronger case for gving particular assistance to a 
smaller number of universities. Such universities would become, in our term, 
‘ Centres ’ of Latin American Studies. There is no magic in the word. It wiU 
serve for the purpose of this Report, but the universities themselves may prefer 
to designate what we have in mind as an ‘ Institute ’ or a ‘ School ’. 
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61. We suggest below certain universities in which such a Centre could most 
usefully be established. It is not our expectation that a Centre will necessarily 
be established a* once in each of them and we do not regard it as being for us 
to place the universities within this group in an order of preference. What we 
offer, rather, are certain criteria by which the claim or wish of a university to 
have a Centre of Latin American Studies can be assessed. These criteria are not 
to be regarded as being in the nature of G.C.E. passes which have to satisfy 
university entrance requirements. It is scarcely to be expected that any university 
at present could ‘ pass ’ in all of them. They represent, rather, the means to 
attain a certain end. It may be that within a comparatively short time some of 
them will be seen to be less important than we now think they are and that others 
which we have not thought it necessary to set out will come to be recognized 
as highly desirable. But, however that may be, we consider that it wiU save waste 
of effort and money if we set out these criteria as we see them. 

(i) There ought to exist in a university which is to have a Centre some 
tradition of interest in Latin American studies or in some aspect of 
them. 

(ii) There should be adequate library facilities. The question of existing 
library resources has necessarily influenced us very considerably in 
deciding which universities seem to us best suited to become Centres 
of the kind described in the preceding paragraphs. We survey the present 
general situation in regard to libraries and make proposals for their 
future development in Chapter X. It is sufhcient to state here that, 
while no Ubrarian in the country regards the Latin American holdings 
in his library as adequate by the standards at which he aims, there are 
three places where the collections of manuscripts, books and periodicals 
originating in, or concerned with, Latin America have been built up 
over a long period with some degree of completeness in a fair number 
of different fields. Here many of the bibliographical tools for research 
and teaching are already available on the spot (Chapter X, para. 110). 

When we came to look at library resources outside these three places 
we found that we would necessarily have to accept much less as consti- 
tuting ‘ adequate ’ library facilities. But the further two universities 
which seemed to us test suited to become Centres have been paying 
attention for some time to some aspects of their Latin American 
holdings and have a foundation on which to build rapidly. 

^ AU five of these universities have a tradition of teaching or research 
mterest in some aspect of the Latin American field. 

(iii) The universities in this group ought to be big enough, not so much in 
numbers of undergraduates as in numbers of teachers, to allow of the 
study of Latin America being approached from many sides. It may well 
be that historians and linguists will play a major part; and we would not 
suggest that an economist with special interests in Latin America should 
be replaced by a ‘ Latin American economist ’. But the development 
we have it in mind to promote cannot flow in one or two narrow 
channels. It needs, as well as those whose major interest it is, those to 
whom It is a nunor or even incidental interest, a field affording illustra- 
tion rather than a subject for deUberate teaching. It often happens in a 
particular umversity that the man who has a personal and specialized 
knowledge of a particular area in Latin America is not a historian or a 
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linguist but a botanist or a public health engineer or an agriculturist 
who has spent some time in that area. Obviously, such a man has a 
contribution to make which cannot be neglected. How best he can make 
it is another matter. The ideal would be the existence of something in 
the nature of a Latin American forum or discussion group attended by 
teachers from different faculties with varying degrees of knowledge of 
and interest in Latin America. This criterion, again, is too imprecise to 
be decisive; too much is apt to depend on the personality and energy 
of the chairman or secretary of such a group at a particular moment. 
Yet that something of this kind ought to exist in a university which is a 
Centre of Latin American Studies is, in our view, evident. It follows 
that such a university ought to be big enough and sufficiently catholic 
in its range of studies to maintain it. But one cannot leave a matter of 
such importance wholly to personal contacts and personal friendships 

■ or to the accidental discovery of common spheres of interest. In any 
event we cannot see how these studies are to be developed over a period 
merely on the assumption that people interested in them may, somehow, 
and however casually, meet to discuss them. Named posts in our 
opinion, are essential for their maintenance. 

(iv) It is our opinion that there must be, in a university which is recognized 
as a Centre of Latin American Studies, a number of named posts 
specifically associated with those studies. It has been represented to us 
that there is a certain professional danger to a young lecturer in taking 
a named post; that he might thus come to be known as a specialist in a 
single, somewhat esoteric, subject, be presumed ignorant of every other 
and be, in effect, debarred from professional promotion. This is far 
from being an unimportant or narrow Qonsideration. The head of a 
department is bound to concern himself with the future of those of his 
pupils who are fikely to go into academic life and to refrain from sending 
them to posts which offer no chance of further promotion. But we 
consider that, so far as Latin American studies are concerned, a man 
or woman who is recognized as a speciaUst in them and who is actively 
engaged in research will (if our proposals are implemented) have at 
least as good a prospect of promotion as those in other fields. 

(v) This does not mean that everyone who takes part in the teaching or 
discussion of Latin American subjects must have a named post. Indeed, 
if this were so it would be in complete opposition to our aim, which is 
that teachers in faculties other than languages and literature — econo- 
mists, anthropologists, botanists, engineers — should make their own 
contribution to the development of Latin American studies. Neverthe- 
less, we regard the establishment and maintenance, in a university 
which is also a Centre, of some named posts as essential. They will 
serve to anchor the subject away from the ephemeral tides of academic 
fashion; they will denote the places to which Latin American scholars 
coming to this country will go; and they will give to young graduates 
the prospect of a recognized and established position. 

(vi) It will appear from what we have said earlier (Chapter VI) that we attach 
great importance to the institution of degrees between the first degree 
(the B.A. in England and the M.A. in Scotland) and the Ph.D. We hope 
to see in many more universities than those in which it exists today the 
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and cultures. Strictly speaking the matter scarcely falls within this 
chapter because we do not consider that every university which is to 
have a Centre of I^tin American Studies should be obliged to provide 
such instruction. All we would say here is that it is highly desirable that 
at least one of the Centre universities should do so. 

(ix) The further question arises, ought there to be a building or part of a 
budding accommodating and devoted to Latin American studies? We 
have been told, and we accept, that a comparable building in the 
University of Sheffield has much strengthened the impact of Japanese 
studies both in the university and in the town. We are not satisfied that 
what may be desirable for Japanese studies is necessarily desirable, still 
less essential, for Latin American studies. We do not suggest or en- 
courage the idea that the 'development of Latin American studies is 
organically connected with or dependent upon some more or less 
grandiose and expensive building. For one thing, such a building would 
take time to erect. For another, its erection and its maintenance would 
result in the diversion of money which could be more usefully employed, 
as for instance in the provision of books and travel grants. For a third, 
it is incompatible with our wish to bring together with the specialist 
academic teachers, those whose interest in Latin America is only partial 
or incidental or personal: it would be absurd to suggest that every 
economist, every anthropologist or archaeologist, who had some 
interest in Latin America, ought to be removed from the rooms which 
he ordinarily occupies and transferred to a ‘ Latin American Institute ’. 
But, on a much more modest scale, we conclude that there is a good 
deal to be said for a limited amount of accommodation being devoted 
specifically to Latin American studies, so long as their development is 
not held up by delay in providing that accommodation. There is the 
further consideration that a ‘ Centre ’ ought perhaps not to be a mere 
concept but should have a physical site. What we suggest in this way is 
modest: the provision of office accommodation, of one or more lecture 
rooms, of a room which could house a small reference library and in 
which occasional exhibitions could be held, and of a secretary. We are 
all keenly aware of the difficulties which universities face in this matter 
of accommodation, how strongly some academic teachers feel that they 
can do nothing more unless they have a new building to do it in, and 
how others feel that they can do a great deal more on condition that 
they are not moved from the quarters which they at present occupy. 
On balance we regard a modest amount of specific accommodation for 
Latin American studies in a Centre as highly desirable. 

(x) There is a need, also, for the provision at one of the Centre universities 
of a small office-type organization for the receipt and distribution of 
information about Latin American studies in the universities generally. 
This would in no sense be a directing body; it would simply supply a 
useful, if subordinate, service by informing all those engaged in Latin 
American studies of research and teaching at universities other than 
their own, of visits by Latin American scholars, and similar matters. 

62. We do not propose to set out in detail our reasons for recommending 
that certain universities should be considered for recognition as Centres of Latin 
American Studies. To do so would obhge us to make invidious and embarrassing 
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XII). Universities which accept responsibility for the continuance of these posts, 
or whose individual scholars are actively engaged in research and teaching in 
one or another aspect of Latin American studies, should be able to apply for 
special financial assistance in the development of their libraries, and their 
students and staff should be given equal opportunities in principle for travel and 
study leave in Latin America with those who are attached to universities posses- 
sing Centres of Latin American Studies. 

67. We realize, of course, that undergraduates who wish to become post- 
graduate students will seek to move from universities which do not contain 
Centres to universities which do. We do not suggest that every advanced student 
will want to do this or should be encouraged to do so. Much will depend upon 
the nature of his subject, the availability of resources, and the desire to work 
with particular teachers. But, in general, increased mobility is to be encouraged. 
And we believe that the existence of the Centres which we have described will 
not only afford opportunities of assistance to teachers and students elsewhere 
but also will provide that general stimulus to research and teaching which is so 
vital to the future development of Latin American studies in this country. 

(m) COURSES EOR OEFICIALS, PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN AND 
WOMEN 

68. We have mentioned the provision of a higher degree or diploma in Latin 
American studies as an academic preparation for a career in official, professional 
or business life (para. 61 (vi)). Such provision would, however, be limited and 
there is a substantial category of persons for whom it would be inappropriate. 
There are, for example, those with fortuitous connections with Latin America — 
government officials who are liable for service m any part of the world but who 
happen to be sent to Latin America; men in a large commercial firm with 
interests in many countries, including those of Latin America, but which does 
not recruit its staff exclusively from univeisity graduates; specialists employed 
on a particular contract which requires supervisory staff in Latin America for a 
period of years. It seems to us that there should be provision for infor min g such 
people of the language, history, culture, economics and politics of the region 
with which they are to be concerned, and there is some evidence that there is a 
demand, as yet unsatisfied, for this. 

69. The results of an enquiry undertaken by the Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian 
Councils on behalf of the Co mmi ttee show that a considerable number of the 
industrial, commercial and banking firms consulted who had interests in Latin 
America recognized that knowledge of Spanish and/or Portuguese and of Latin 
American affairs was of value to their staffs, especially in the middle and higher 
grades, from the point of view of promoting business in Latin America and 
of career prospects. Some of these firms themselves arranged for their staffs to 
receive language tuition and a few provided also general background courses. 
About a third said they would be interested in special short courses on Latin 
America if these were arranged by the extra-mural department of a university. 

70. The Royal Institute of International Affairs has seen and accepted the 
importance of making some provision by offering lectures and seminars. It is 
also organizing smaller discussion groups of some senior officials and business 
men who, with scholars, will study particular problems related to Latin America 
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professional or business connections with Latin America. A preliminary enquiry 
indicated that there would be sufficient support for a seminar course, limited to 
twenty mernbers and composed of people with knowledge of and expeiience in 
Latin America. A four-day seminar course was thus arranged and was attended 
by nineteen members representing twelve organizations (4 banks, 3 government 
departments, 2 shipping lines, 1 oil company, 2 commercial firms). Both the 
quantity and quality of general knowledge of Latin America was impressive, 
and it was generally agreed by participants — both lecturers and members — -to 
have been a successful venture. An outline of the academic content of the course 
is given in Appendix VII, but it should be added that much of the value of such 
a course lies in informal contacts, and the department was particularly fortunate 
in attracting speakers who were wUling to join members in informal discussion 
at meal-times. 

75. The response to this course encourages us to think of further develop- 
ments along similar lines. One such development might be the arrangement of 
a longer course, lasting, say, for three months and including intensive study of 
Spanish or Portuguese. There are obvious difficulties in presenting such a course 
and special funds would certainly be required. To be of any value, the course 
would have to be residential, and residential and teaching accommodation is 
only available for three months during the summer vacation; even so, few 
university halls are open for the whole of the long vacation, and there would 
undoubtedly be difficulty in getting accommodation for so long a period. A 
course lasting six weeks would appear to be a more practicable proposition, 
more particularly if membership were restricted to between forty and fifty. The 
extra administrative burden in either case would present a problem; and so 
would the provision of teaching staff, although these could be drawn from 
universities throughout the country as well as from business houses, banks and 
government departments. The really limiting factor is Ukely to be the difficulty 
in finding suitable persons to serve as directors of studies, and this seems to be 
the major stumbling-block in developing these courses, whether they be of a 
few days’ duration or of several weeks. The syllabus of any such courses will 
depend on their length and on the audience to whom they are addressed. 
Ideally, a wide range of subjects should be offered, covering as many aspects 
of Latin America as possible and permitting the arrangement of individual 
programmes to meet the needs of particular students. 

76. We realize that the type of course we have in mind will not be easy to 
organize. But for a university with a Centre of Latin American Studies the 
difficulties should not be insuperable, provided that one university could 
undertake the necessary organization and contribute a nucleus of the teaching 
staff. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) A small number of universities where a tradition of Latin American 
studies already exists and where conditions for their rapid expansion 
are favourable should be designated as Centres of Latin American 
Studies. 

(ii) Advanced courses in Latin American studies, combining up to three 
disciplines, should be introduced, leading to a diploma or second 
degree by examination. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



LANGUAGE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

77. We regard it as axiomatic that thorough understanding of the problems, 
achievements, or habits of mind of a country, an area, or a civilization can only 
be reached by those who are adequately equipped linguistically. What linguistic 
knowledge is adequate will, of course, depend on the field of interest and level 
of attainment aimed at by the enquirer; the undergraduate economist offering 
a Latin American option in his subject may very well need less knowledge of 
Spanish (or Portuguese) than the undergraduate historian choosing an historical 
option in the same^ field; both are likely to need less than the postgraduate 
student of these disciplines or the undergraduate student of language and 
literature. If some knowledge of these languages is a necessity for those who wish 
to specialize in the problems of Latin America, a measure of fluency in Spanish 
or Portuguese also greatly helps those who, though they do not intend to become 
specialists in such problems, will later have occasion to travel in the area in 
connection with^ their professional work or business. Latin Americans are 
proud of their civilization and its two great languages and respond especially 
favourably to foreigners who have taken the trouble to learn something of them. 
This latter point is, perhaps, better understood on the continent of Europe (and, 
latterly, in the United States of America) than it yet is in our own country. 

THE POSITION OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE IN THE SCHOOLS 

78. In our opinion a basic requirement for the future development of Latin 
American studies in British universities is an increase in knowledge of Spanish 
and Portuguese among students generally— and not only among those specializ- 
ing in language and literature. The most obvious, convenient, and educationally 
the most satisfactory way to secure most of this increase is through the schools. 
Some university Spanish departments have done much to encourage schools in 
their areas to teach Spanish. Particularly successful examples of such activity 
are to be found in the work done by the Spanish departments at Bristol, Sheffield 
and Southampton — ^though these are not alone. Portuguese at present hardly 
exists as a subject in British schools. Spanish teaching has increased steadily 
but by no means spectacularly since the war and — compared with French and 
German— the number of those quahiied in Spanish at ‘A’ level of the General 
Certificate of Education, for example, remains rather small (see Tables I, Ia, Ib) ; 
in the summer of 1963, 1,190 candidates passed in Spanish at this levk in 
England and Wales compared with 13,523 in French and 3,929 in German. It 
should be noted too, that, in most of the schools where Spanish is taught, 
pupils begin the study of this language rather late and, owing to the structure 
of ‘A’-Ievel and university entrance requirements in modern languages, have little 
opportunity to learn about the social and political history or the geography of 
Spain or Latin America. There are those in the schools who think that the 
expansion of Russian teaching there may, for administrative and financial 
reasons, tend to take place at the expense of Spanish rather than at the expense 
of other languages. If this fear proved to be well founded, the consequences 
would be deplorable, since an increase in the teaching of both these languages 
in the schools is obviously desirable. 
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England and Wales 
G.C.E. ‘A’ Level— Spanish 
(Summer Examination in each year) 



Table I 



Boys 



Entries Passes 



1952.. 
1953 . . 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 
1957 . . 

1958 . . 

1959 . . 

1960.. 
1961 .. 

1962.. 

1963.. 



371 

452 

489 

508 

570 

614 

690 

697 

771 

902 

998 

985 



275 

347 

379 

402 

445 

476 

529 

539 

547 

667 

633 

686 



Girls 



Entries 



147 

158 

171 

173 

239 

281 

284 

333 

397 

510 

613 

674 



Passes 



116 

126 

142 

140 

202 

217 

218 
254 
305 
399 
442 
504 



Total 



Entries 



Passes 



518 

610 

660 

681 

809 

895 

974 

1,030 

1,168 

1,412 

1,611 

1,659 



391 

473 

521 

542 

647 

693 

747 

793 

852 

1,066 

1,075 

U90 






X lA 



Scotland 

Scottish Certificate of Education Examinations School Candidates- 
Spanish on the Higher Grade 

(May Examinations 1962 and 1963; in earlier years the examinations 

Xl’OT'O XT 1 \ 



Boys 


Entries 


' Passes 


1 

i 

i 

1 83 


56 


100 


82 



1952.. 
1953 . . 

1954.. 

1955.. 

1956.. 

1957 . . 

1958 . . 
1959 . . 

1960.. 

1961.. 

1962.. 
1963 . . 



Girls 



Entries 



Passes 



Totals 



61 

93 



50 

81 



Entries 


Passes 


40 


37 


65 


63 


62 


57 


85 


76 


91 


86 


106 


81 


98 


87 


95 


86 


115 


104 


117 


82 


144 


106 


193 1 


163 



NCe: Separate figures for Boys and Girls not available for earlier years. 
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Northern Ireland 



Table Ib 



Senior Certthcate 1952-1962'! „ 

G.C.E. ‘ A ’ Letol— 1963 jSpanish 

One examination only annually — Summer 





Boys 


Girls 


Total 




Entries 


Passes 


Entries 


Passes 


Entries 


Passes 


1952 


11 


11 


5 


5 


16 


16 


1953 


4 


4 


3 


3 


7 


7 


1954 


6 


6 


■y 


2 


8 


8 


1955 


18 


17 


i 


7 


26 


24 


1956 


14 


14 


19 


19 


33 


33 


1957 


19 


18 


16 


14 


35 


32 


1958 


13 


13 


20 


20 


33 


33 


1959 


16 


16 


13 


13 


29 


29 


I960 


16 


15 


17 


14 


33 


29 


1961 


23 


18 


11 


11 


34 


29 


1962 


14 


13 


39 


33 


53 


46 


1963 


23 


14 


46 


40 


69 


54 



79. The figures referred to above show that the pool of possible university 
entrance candidates qualified to read honours in Spanish is not large. Further, 
by no means all of those who eventually enter a university to read Spanish will 
wish to specialize in the Latin American field. Nor should those who wish to 
devote themselves mostly to the study of Peninsular Spanish be discouraged 
from doing so: it is not our wish to further Latin American studies in our 
universities by weakening the highly reputable traditions of teaching and research 
in the purely Spanish field which have been built up in the last forty years. The 
limited amount of Spanish taught in schools at present also discourages an 
interest in Latin American studies generally at university level outside the 
language and literature departments. The undergraduate historian, economist 
or geographer, for example, who might wish to take a Latin American option 
in his field of study, is inevitably liable to be deterred when, to do so, he must 
spend additional time learning a new language, because Spanish is not yet one 
of the languages normally taught at school, or, if taught, can only be taken by 
modem language and literature specialists. 

80. The disparity in the distribution of interest in our schools between 
Spanish and Portuguese on the one hand and the remaining most-used European 
languages on the other is striking, when contrasted with the numbers of people 
in the world whose native language is Spanish or Portuguese. At a very modest 
estimate, Spanish is the first language of 167 million people (136 million of 
them in Latin America), while Portuguese is the language of about 100 milli on 
people (75 million of these being in Brazil) (see Table II). We do not, of course, 
think that comparative head-counting should decide what the pattern of modem 
language teaching in the schools should be. But we do think the disparity 
referred to merits some consideration since the cultures of the Spanish — and 
Portuguese — speaking peoples (leaving aside considerations of number, econo- 
mic importance and influence in the councils of the modern world) are ancient, 
varied, vigorous and satisfying to the enquiring spirit. 
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Table II 



Native Users of some Languages 

French . . . . about 107 million 

German . . . . about 78 million 

Portuguese . . about 100 million (75 million in Brazil) 

Russian . . . . about 212 million 

Spanish . . . . about 1 67 million (136 million in Latin America) 

Spamsh and Portuguese in Latin America about 211 million 

Note: Compiled from Statesman’s Year Book, 1963 

All figure but those for German include a certain proportion of 
nominal users whose only connection with the language is that it is 
the official tongue of their country or of the latter’s former rulers, e.g. 
some Indians in both Spanish and Portuguese speaking America and 
some Africans in former French territories. 



81. We conclude, therefore, that, both to support an increased development 
ot Latm .^erican studies in British universities as well as for more general 
reasons, the study of Spanish (and, as far as possible, Portuguese) should be 
much more actively stimulated in the schools than it now is. It is not within 
our terms of reference to make proposals to this end, though we wish to empha- 
size that our recommendations concerning the development of Latin American 
studies in universities depend in a considerable measure, for the reasons given 
m paragraph 78, on this stimulation taking place. Our recommendations for the 
provision of instruction in Spanish and Portuguese for beginners within the 
universities themselves will be found in paragraph 85. 



university language and literature departments 

82. The problem of Spanish and Portuguese teaching for university students 
in bpanish and Portuguese language and Uterature departments differs from the 
problem of knguage teaching for students of other disciplines with a bearing on 
Latin Amencan studies, such as historians, economists, archaeologists, anthro- 
polo^sts, botanists and agriculturalists. Students in the first category receive 
trammg, usuaUy after passing through the more elementary stages of Spanish 
at school, m well-established Spamsh departments (many of which now also 
teach Portuguese) where they extend their Unguistic knowledge while pursuing 
their study of the literature, thought and— at some universities— history of Spain 
or Portugal and, possibly, Latin America. The Latin American aspects of their 
disciplme have certamly not been neglected by many of these departments It is 
frequently criticised, as a recent enquiry, conducted on our 
behalf by the Hispamc and Luso-Brazilian CouncUs, pointed out, for the great 
attention winch they pay to literary studies. All modem language departments 
’ m Europe or the United States, and it is proper 

that they should. But the Robbms Report, in drawing attention to the need to 
generaUy smgled out for special mention— as an example of 
what might be done-ffie recent expansion of courses in Spanish to include 
Portuguese and Spanish Amencan studies.(i) Some Spanish and Portuguese 
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departments have in fact fostered Latin American studies in universities where, 
otherwise, the subject would not have existed. 

83. Yet neither staff nor students are numerous in most departments of 
Spanish in our universities, and both will have to be increased as an essential 
part of any programme for developing Latin American studies in the universities 
generally. Students reading for honours degrees in Spanish or Portuguese appear 
to number about 500 to 600 at any one time (see Table III). Our enquiries in 
French universities reveal the degree to which Spanish departments in this 
country fall behind their French equivalents in point of numbers. In the academic 
year 1961-62, for example, the Sorbonne appeared to have about 3,000 students 
reading Spanish and the University of Bordeaux, in its Institut d’Etudes Iberiques 
et Ibero-Americaines, had some 800 students and 22 teachers. Although we 
realize that a more favourable British staff-student ratio has to be given due 
weight in assessing the significance of these numbers, the French figures are, 
nevertheless, striking when compared with the eight teachers and upwards of 
100 final honours students in one of this country’s largest Spanish departments, 
that at Oxford. 



Table III 



Students Obtatning Honours Degrees in which Spanish or 
Portuguese is a Main Subject 

Academic Year Number of 

students 



1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 



112 

135 

139 

164 

150 

171 



No figures available for courses in which Spanish or Portuguese 
plays a minor part. 

University Grants Committee Annual Returns — Table 8. 



84. The problem of Portuguese requires special attention. The teaching of this 
subject in British universities owes a considerable debt to the Portuguese 
government, which has for years subsidized some posts and provided teachers 
on secondment. It has also contributed largely to the formation of libraries of 
Portuguese books. There are, however, obvious disadvantages in continuing to 
rely so much on such aid. It is clearly, for example, a disincentive to British 
students of Portuguese who are interested in entering university teaching as a 
profession, if they know that, as a result of agreements entered into by univer- 
sities, a large proportion of the few posts in this field will be filled by teachers 
on secondment from Portugal or. as it could be, Brazfl. In our opinion, for both 
academic and administrative reasons, the time has now come when the control 
and financing of all university posts in the subject (with the possible exception 
of temporary lectorships) should be the responsibility of the individual univer- 
sities concerned. 
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c ’■ of students entering the universities with a knowledee of 

Spanish and Portuguese wiU increase as the teaching of these languages increases 

in Jh! important for the future of Latin American studiL 

in the universities that there should be opportunities for beginners to take iin 
fte^ languages at the university. At present this can oftenTeTone by ftoTe 
who are mtendmg to study languages and hterature; it is much less often 
un^er^i^ those m other departments or faculties. We believe that potential 
undergraduate and postgraduate recruits to Latin American studies ueneralTv 
are sometimes lost on this account. We think it unite essential tUot =, Sonotally 

n^age teaching m Spanish and Portuguese (Chapter VII) We think it 

n:Ln“ ttin“I LnLlWsLZe l^com 

facilities. Amencan studies programme should also provide these 



rnmmms 

tion set up to provide facilftie*! fnr i though a special orgamza- 



America, to the ways ^ Xch WrS, substantially with Latin 

(both as spoken and as written) differ from ®nuzihan Portuguese 

languages!^ Students wL saThalTm 

and Portuguese hterature esneciallv ifthiv r,. t ■ American rather than Spanish 
America while studying '(Chapter XL win ■“ t ^®sidence in Latin 

forms of languaoe S &Tl 7? “uvitebly become famihar with 
there, may be incorrect if iud^ “ expression 

and Portuguese. We think that i/katin °A™* standard Pemnsular Spanish 

important part offtev^ of stuLte^Sn^^^^^ “ 

those dep^ments-in departments, 

Spanish and BrazUian Portuguese sneech nnrm= ^ accept American 

(provided, of course that a student^dedares u '^dh Pemnsular ones 

We are aware that this re— SLl 

tive problem to such departments hnt it ^ techmcal and admimstra- 

and overcome. It would be helnful in this ® ° essential that it be faced 
reasons, if departmlnTof SpaniXd °‘ber 

develop, a strong Latin American interest appZmd kdots from 
as weU as from the Iberian Peninsula Thi« ‘ America 

departments of German universities,' 
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Summary of recommendations 

(i) A determined and sustained effort should be made to increase the 
amount and depth of Spanish and Portuguese teaching both m schools 
and universities. Spanish, in particular, should be given the same degree 
of attention as other major languages. 

(ii) All universities which seek to promote Latin American studies should 
estabUsh or extend facilities, including the use of modern mechanical 
aids, for the intensive teaching of Spanish and Portuguese both to 
linguists and non-Unguists. 

{nil Universities which have posts in Portuguese and Brazilian Studies (other 
than temporary lectorships) should now assume full responsibihty tor 
maintaining them and for making appointments to them. 

(iv) Spanish and Portuguese departments which have a special interest m 
Latin American studies should be encouraged to appoint lectors (or 
their equivalent) from Latin America as well as from the Iberian 
peninsula. 
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CHAPTER IX 



THE BALANCE OF DISCIPLINES 



S8. We have attempted in earher chapters to give some account of the present 
position of Latin American studies in our universities and to suggest how their 
further development can best be organized, but we are conscious that the 
acceptance of our general recommendations, coupled with more teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese in schools and universities, will not in themselves 
ensure a balanced development. As we have recorded, a considerable number 
of umversities provide some teaching in some aspects of Latin American studies 
Many of theni are amuous to e.Ktend their work. Other universities would like 
* the teaching of Latin American subjects, but as yet have not been 

able to do so. The subject range both of existing and of proposed studies is, 
however, relatively narrow and some helds are almost entirely neglected. The 
estabhs^ent of Centres of Latin American Studies should in due course 
stimulate diversification, but not, we think, as quickly and as extensively as we 
deem desirable without positive and concerted effort within the. universities and 
some measure of consultation and planning among them. It may be useful 
fterefore, to indicate the fields of study in which it appears to us that foundations 
for further development already exist and those in which particular effort will 
have to be made if deficiencies are to be made good. 



LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

89. Though it is w-eU over thirty years since the late W. J. Entwistle, first at 
Glasgow, then at Oxford, pioneered the inclusion of Latin American studies in 
the cumcula of umversity departments of Spanish, so far very little research 
leadmg to pubhcation has emerged from British universities in connection with 
either the lin^istic or the literary aspects of Latin American studies. This 
contrasts stnkmgly with the not inconsiderable amount of undergraduate 
teaching in these same subjects. Two main factors probably account for the 
present situation of research. One is certainly the difficulty of finanrmg visits 
to Latin ^erica for research purposes. Perhaps an even more important 
factor inhibiting formal research in the Latin American field so far as Spanish 
and Portuguese departments are concerned has been the peripheral status of 
the subject withm most departments. Awareness of this has inevitably persuaded 
both estabhshed teachers and postgraduate students— who have to consider 
their promotion prospects — ^to confine their formal research to more conven- 
tional aspects of Iberian studies, even when they have some interest in Latin 
^enca. However, it is now obviously desirable that, in these departments, 
teaching should become — as soon as possible — more frequently associated with 
formal research than it has been. Until this is so the status of Latin American 
studies m them will remain somewhat ambiguous. Our recommendations about 
named posts should help to encourage this development. 



90. The question of research into Latin American literature requires special 
examination smce this branch of study, both at the teaching and research stage. 
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involves peculiar problems of approach and evaluaUon(i). These must be care- 
fully considered before an academically valuable tradition of criticism can be 
eLblished in this country. Our discussions with a number of universities about 
teaching and research in this field seemed to reveal a perhaps not wholly well- 
founded assumption that critical approaches found adequate for the study o 
the great European Uteratures would also be adequate for the study of Latin 
American literature. Many Spanish departments, too, laid great stress on the 
need for a thorough grounding in Spanish and Portuguese hterature before 
Tatin American literature could usefuUy be studied. We agree that, m general, 
work in the latter field ought to be associated with knowledge of another hterary 
tradition to secure a comparative basis for evaluation. We also agree that 
Spanish and Portuguese literature may often serve this purpose well, though 
siLietimes other Uteratures (e.g. French or North American 
nffer a more fruitful field for critical comparison. In the case of post-colomal 
Latin American hterature there would appear to be a risk that an excessive 
concentration on the Iberian tradition may lead critics engaged on teaching or 
research away from those elements that are new and significant m Latin 
American writing. We have reached no firm conclusions on these problems, nor 
iVh our business to do so, but our visits to universities m other countnes where 
Latin American literature has been longer estabhshed as a subject have led us 
to think that they require early and serious discussion here. 



HISTORY 

91 The history department at Aberystwyth and the Spanish department at 
Cambridge were the pioneers, in the nineteen-twenties, m the teaching Lalm 
^erican history in Great Britam0. The subject was introduced into the 
London history school and into the School of Hispamc Studies at L^rpool 
in the nineteen-thirties, and a Chair of Latin American History was estabhshed 
at University College, London, in 1948. Today Latin American tastory can more 
often be taken by undergraduates as a special or optional subject papa, or as 
part of a more general paper, than any other Latm American subject. There is 
a growing number of postgraduate students at work on Bntish, Spamsh and 
Latin American records, and a guide to the manuscnpt sources in the United 
Kingdom for the study of Latin American history is m process of preparation 
under the auspices of the International Council on Archives. The records of 
Foreign Office itself are a rich, and still only partiaUy exploited, source for 
ninetemth-century Latin American history, and there is besides a great variety 
of business archives. 

92. Despite, however, the richness of the sources in Europe for the study of 
the Spanish and Portuguese empires, despite the importance of British 
British sea-power and British trade to the infant states of Latm America at the 
begiiming of the nineteenth century, and despite the close economic connections 
between Britain and Latin America in the later years of ffiat centmy, this is a 
field in which British scholarship lags far behind that of the Umted States. It is 



Latin American literature in North American umversities (where the subject ^ 
established) These discussions draw attention to the various special 

S “Xnt me student of Latin American literature as a university subject and to the 

arguments these have provoked in the United States. , „ , p a KirV- 

(2) R^Sting the interests of the late Cecil Jane at Aberystwyth and of the late F. A. Kirk 

Patrick at Cambridge. 
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a field, moreover, which is increasingly attracting attention in France, Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. We should not wish to advocate that the study of Latin 
American history be made compulsory in the history schools of our universities. 
We do think that much more attention should be given to it. It is a subject 
of great interest in its own right. The history of Latin America, moreover, is a 
vital part of the history of European colonial expansion during the three 
centuries of Spanish and Portuguese rule and of European economic expansion 
thereafter, and the twentieth-century evolution of the continent, with its pro- 
cesses of political, social and economic change, is something which, on any 
consideration, we cannot afford to ignore. 

ARCHAEOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 

93. The history of Latin America, in the restricted sense of the detailed study 
of written records, covers little more than the four-and-a-half centuries of 
European occupation: but the human past of the area covers a vastly longer 
time. Amerindian societies have a vital and exceptional interest for the students 
of the science of man, because they grew up in complete, or almost complete, 
isolation from the much more numerous societies of the Old World. With a few 
exceptions — the Maya, and to a limited extent some Mexican groups — they had 
no writing. The study of their pre-conquest development must therefore be based 
almost entirely on archaeology. Latin America, indeed, presents one of the most 
interesting and least exploited archaeological areas in the world, and one which 
is rightly attracting increasing systematic attention. Individual British scholars 
have made very distinguished contributions to its study; but little specific 
provision is made in this country, either in universities or elsewhere, for Ameri- 
can archaeology. In a few instances, holders of posts in museums are enabled 
to pursue an interest in the subject; but the total effort is small in relation to 
that in comparable fields of archaeology, and very small indeed compared with 
that in the United States. There is little to encourage a young man to enter the 
field, interesting though it is; some, indeed, have had to abandon their interest 
in America and take up other fields simply because posts do not exist. On the 
other hand, archaeology in general is a study in which our universities have long 
excelled, and there is no shortage of well-trained young archaeologists who might 
be attracted into the American field. We would hope that one at least of the 
universities to be designated as Centres of Latin American Studies would propose 
American archaeology as a special field of interest, and that one of the chairs to 
be established in due course would be in this subject. We use the term 
‘ American archaeology ’ deliberately ; the archaeology of aU the Americas is one, 
although its most spectacular monuments are in Latin America. 

94. The Amerindian cultures are by no means extinct. In remote parts of 
Latin America, notably in the great Amazonian forest region, untouched Stone 
Age cultures still exist; and at the other extreme, in the ancient areas of dense 
settlement and high civilization, in Mexico, Central America and the northern 
and central Andean regions, populous Amerindian societies still survive, their 
cultures still distinct, though naturally much modified by European influence. 
The study of these societies, with their complex patterns of cultural contact, is 
a task for the anthropologist. A school of anthropology cannot, indeed, be truly 
comprehensive in its range if it ignores the Amerindian field. Yet in the depart- 
ments of anthropology in British universities, distinguished though many of 
them are, there are few facilities fpr research in this field and almost no provision 
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fnr teaching Even more than in archaeology, the contrast between British and 
North Ainfrican universities is striking. In the }^«er Latin American studies 
form oart of the main stream of physical and social anthropological s 
IrrtisuTuflloSated with conVning field work in Latin 
Srried out in collaboration with a Latin American university. In anthropology 
-is in archaeology, we would hope that one at least of the proposed Centres 
nreferawrth^^^ one-would include such studies among its activAes 
nramote field work, develop regular trans-Atlantic contacts, serve as a focal 
centre for British scholars, and stimulate interest m what must be regarded 
an extremely neglected subject. . . „ , j 

95 In many parts of Latin America, serious anthropological study demands 
a knowledge of ^erindian languages; and apart from the 

pologist, this family of languages is of great interest, m its own ^o ®Ljdents 
of the problems of language. Some Amerindian languages are 
fte opportunity of studying them in the field may soon be pne. Others are st 1 
widely^spoken. and some appear to be reviving. Many Mexicans speak Nahuatl 
to say nothing of minor languages. In Peru and Bolivia several milhon people 
speak either -Quechua or Aymara. Guarani is the most commonly spoken 
Imguage in Paraguay, in many rural areas almost the only lan^age. Varies 
S ff Maya am widely spoken in Guatemala, Yucatdn and Honduras. No 
BXh univeLty makes provision for the study of any Amerindian languagy 
Ld we have been able to discover, in the tt“versities we questioned or vished 
only one scholar interested in research m this field. Modem methods Loth 
recording and teaching by machine make the study of out-of-the-way langua 
a less fomidable task than formerly. We would hope that a umvemity Centre 
proposing to develop archaeological or anthropological studies m Latin^erira 
would be^ble and willing also to stimulate interest m some at least of the major 
Amerindian languages. 



SOCIOLOGY 

96. It is difficult to distinguish precisely between the functions of the sociolo- 
gist and those of the social anthropologist. The pnncipal differences between 
fhem are differences of technique rather than of ^ut m general aM 

certainly in the Latin American field, the anthropologists have tended to direct 
their attention to comprehensive studies of specific, 

communities, while the sociologists have investigated specific social phenomena 
in the context of much larger societies. Contemporary Latin America presente 
the sociologist with a great range of problems, as acute as they are fascinating_ 
in the rural areas, shortage of good land for small-simle farmng, decay 
traditional viUage communities, conflict between plantation estates and peasant 
squatters, suspicion of innovation, however necessary, however weU-meant, m 
the urban areas, rapid industrialization, and the concentration in big cibes ot 
great numbers of people unaccustomed either to factory employmeffi or o 
urban life; and everywhere an unprecedented rate of population growth. Th 
problems of making ends meet in most parts of ^tm America are as nmc 
sociological as economic. The sociologists and the demographers, together with 
the economists, can make a major contribution both to the understandmg o 
these problems and to their practical solution. Sociology is a comparative 
newcomer among academic disciplines in most British umversities. Development 
in recent years has been rapid and lively, but few British sociologists have as yet 
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turned their attention to Latin America. In a university which is to be a Centre 
of Latin American Studies, sociologists should be able to devise projects both 
of teaching and research which would be of great intellectual interest and great 
practical value. We hope that such proposals will be made and will receive 
support. 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

97. While it is true that there is considerable and growing interest in Latin 
America among economists generally and that this is reflected in the universities 
where tw'o named posts have recently been created and where research students 
are increasingly directing their attention to the area, the scale of activity is by 
no means commensurate with the much greater knowledge which is needed in 
the interests of trade and commerce and the provision of effective technical aid. 
For economists the Latin American countries present a fascinating field of study 
in their own right and as areas of comparative study, e.g. in the study of inflation 
where the pattern presents features of peculiar interest. In the United States of 
America, where the economic study of Latin America is both extensive and 
widely spread throughout the universities, we found a clearly marked division 
in the attitude of economists. Those interested in short-term researches con- 
cerned with particular problems thought they could quite simply apply their 
techniques to any area, while those engaged on basic research more often wished 
to widen their field of study, finding that they needed to know, for example, 
something of the past history of the area. In this country university economists 
and business men have told us that an understanding of the evolutionary and 
revolutionary economic changes taking place aU over Latin America demands 
a knowledge of the historical and contemporary social and political backgrounds 
against which they are happening, and that current economic problems cannot 
usefully be studied in isolation. In this view we find support for our recom- 
mendations that Centres of Latin American Studies should be established pro- 
viding postgraduate courses in which the student with a first degree in economics 
could concentrate on Latin America as the field of his specialist studies and also 
gain knowledge of other aspects of the area related in some degree to them. 

98. Latin American studies in political science, government, public admini- 
stration, international relations and law are virtually non-existent in our 
universities, but the importance of their inclusion is obvious. These are fields 
in which knowledge is particularly needed for any understanding of contem- 
porary Latin America. Without a supply of people possessing such under- 
standing, British participation in projects of technical co-operation in the area 
cannot be fully effective. 

GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 

99. The geographical study of the Latin American area in British universities 
falls far behind that of other continents; the work of Latin American geo- 
^aphers themselves does not appear to be well-known to British geographers, 
just as that of British geographers is not well-known to Latin Americans; and, 
with few exceptions, regional courses on Latin America in Britain seem not to 
have been based on first-hand knowledge of the area. 

100. Yet the American continent presents a rich variety of geographical 
phenomena, both of physical and human geography. These are not only of the 
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ereatest interest in themselves, but also it may well be thought that a study of 
them is indispensable to a more complete understanding of geographical 
ohenomena in general. Enquiry into the geography of other areas of the irorld 
cannot be complete without the analogies to be drawn from this important 
continent. Field-work conditions and an excellent range of documentary, 
cartographical and statistical materials offer enormous possibilities for primary 



research. 

101. A small but increasing number of university geographers has begun to 
offer courses based on personal experience in Latin America. Although this 
development is encouraging, the number of teachers, research workers and 
students of the continent is very much smaller than the numbers concerned with 
other areas of comparable size, complexity and importance. 



102. Few geologists specialize in the area, and only a very small number of 
undergraduates is able to receive an introduction to the geology of the Americas. 



PURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE 

103 The contribution that scholars in the fields of pure and applied science 
can make to the development of Latin American studies is not negligible and 
should not' be overlooked. Physical scientists, engineers, metaUurgists, architects 
and town planners, medical and veterinary scientists, agriculturalists, botanists 
and zoologists are among those we have in mind, and during the comse of our 
enquiry we met, scattered about the universities, men and women who had not 
only found Latin America a fruitful field in relation to their own studies, but 
whose close contact with their colleagues in departments of language and 
literature, history, geography and economics, had been of mutual benefit. They 
had been able to provide knowledge and general information not othCTWise 
readily available and had aroused interest in the area among both staff and 
students. 

104. In the Centres of Latin American Studies which we have suggested 
should be established, efforts to encourage these scholars and their students to 
co-operate as fully as possible will, we hope, be made, so that within a climate 
of general interest in the area there will be a growing awareness among them of 
Latin America as a possible field for the apphcation of their skUls. They mU 
have at hand facilities for acquiring the language and background knowledge 
of Latin America, its history and culture. 

105. We accept that the conception of a Centre crossing all disciplinary 
barriers cannot be taken too far. The engineer may have no natural l>nk with 
the historian, or the agriculturalist with the student of literature, and both will 
more easily make contact with other specialists in their own fields v/hatever 
their geographical area of interest. We found in the United States of A.merica 
that attempts to combine too wide and too numerous a range of disciphnes in 
a Latin American group, or within a seminar studying some particular aspect 
of Latin America, were not proving successful; the so-called ‘ common interests^ 
were found to be unreal, and the ‘ co-operation ’ artificial, so that those respo^i- 
ble for the organization of these formal activities were questionmg whether 
there was in fact any natural bridge between more than a few disciplines and 
whether any group should try to embrace more than a small number. Nor tn 
France, Germany or Spain did we find any close links between the pure and 
applied scientists and the sociologists, economists, historians and the hke. In 
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some cases no attempt to find out whether any common interest in Latin 
America existed had been made, but it was generaUy thought that there was 
little scope for co-operation. 

106. A more informal approach than the organized group or seminar at anv 
rate initially, is m our view more likely to be successful. What is needed is the 
focal pomt, which the Centre would provide, consciously creating an atmosphere 
of mterest and including in its activities as many people as possible with a 
contribution to offer. It should be headed by someone specifically charged with 
the task of ensuring that administrative arrangements are such that everyone 
concerned or likely to he interested is aware of what is going on and what is 
available, and alive to the importance of using— and if necessary of creating— 
opportunities to cross disciphnary and departmental lines. ^ 
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CHAPTER X 



LIBRARIES 

107. There can be no true development of Latin American studies in this 
country until the necessary book collections have been planned and financed. 
The University Grants Committee, in its first report, in February 1921, stated 
that ‘ We regard the fullest provision for hbrary maintenance as the primary 
and most vital need in the equipment of a university. An adequate library is 
not only the basis of all teaching and study; it is the essential condition of 
research ’. The dramatic increase in all forms of research material since the last 
war has made this statement even more cogent in 1964 than it was in 1921. Yet 
our enquiries have shown that most university libraries in Great Britain are 
entirely inadequate for the purposes of the serious study of the Latin American 
area, that they are so assessed by the universities themselves, and that even the 
best of them have major deficiencies in their collections which every year become 
not only more costly but more difficult to make up. 

108. All university libraries, of course, face great problems, both of money 
and of space, in trying to keep abreast of current literature and in expanding 
their facilities to meet the needs of a rapidly increasing student population. But 
in our older universities at least, and in those subjects which have been the 
traditional fields of study, good general collections have long been in existence 
and staff and students are numerous enough to justify the expenditure necessary 
to keep them up to date. Latin American studies, on the other hand, are com- 
paratively new; they are fairly well founded in two or three universities only 
and not extensive at any; they have usually been confined to a few subjects, as, 
for example, language and literature, history, geography and economics; and a 
very small number of students has, as yet, had to be provided for. Any general 
development such as we recommend will result in a considerable increase both 
of staff and students, and in a widening in the range of Latin American studies, 
as well as in their deepening. It demands, therefore, a complementary policy of 
library expansion which will take account not only of present deficiencies but 
of future needs. In some subjects and in some universities the foundations of 
Latin American collections have already been laid; in others a start must be 
made from the beginning. In practical terms the tasks both of building on what 
already exists and of laying the foundations of what must be brought into exist- 
ence will be best achieved, we think, if librarians are given a capital non- 
recurrent grant in addition to a realistic annual recurrent grant. A library which 
is establishing even a moderate collection of research material in any field of 
Latin American studies, moreover, will also need a specialist graduate assistant 
hbrarian at a salary within the lecturer’s scale. Nor must it be forgotten that 
books need shelves, preferably open-access shelves, that shelves need rooms 
and that all good book collections increase regularly. 

109. A special problem is presented by the acquisition and maintenance of 
files of periodicals. In Latin America, as elsewhere, periodicals are constantly 
proliferating. They are difficult to come by and difficult to keep track of. But 
much of importance is published in them and they must be had. On a rough 
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count the Cambridge University Library currently receives some 75 periodicals 
specifically relating to Latin America, the Bodleian and Taylorian Libraries at 
Oxford 165, the central libraries of the University of London about 300, and 
the British Museum about 400. Twenty years ago the Library of Congress and 
the Ubrary of the Department of Agriculture in the United States were already 
receiving 1,500. As to Latin American newspapers, of these often distinguished 
examples of contemporary journalism the British Museum, with its magnificent 
newspaper library at Colindale, is able to take two only; and this is two more 
than can be found in most university libraries. 

110. We accept the view that it will be difficult and costly to bring libraries 
to a proper standard, whether at universities at which we have recommended 
that Centres of Latin American Studies should be established or at those 
universities which, though they may not be designated as Centres, will 
nevertheless wish to maintain teaching and research in some aspects of these 
studies. We cannot hope, of course, ever to rival the splendid holdings of Latin 
Americana to be found in American university libraries, at Harvard Yale 
Columbia, Wisconsin, Berkeley, Stanford and Texas, for example, quite apart 
from such magnificent coUections as those of the New York Public Library and 
the Hispamc Foundation of the Library of Congress. There are, it is true 
growing collections at the Bodleian and Taylorian Libraries at Oxford, in the 
Cambridge University Library, and in the central libraries of the University of 
London— those of University CoUege, the Institute of Historical Research, the 
Institute of Advanced Legal Studies, the London School of Economics and the 
University Library iteelf. The Bodleian and the Cambridge University Libraries 
are copyright libraries, and Bodley, in addition to its unique collection of 
Mexican pictograph screenfolds and the Codex Mendoza, possesses also a 
coUection of rare early printed books on the Indian languages of Latin America. 
The London libraries gain much from their proximity to the British Museum(i), 
and at Oxford, Cambridge and London many of the tools for research and teach- 
ing are already available. But compared with the resources of some thirty or 
forty inajor libraries in the United States, the position in this country is ludicrous 
and pitiable. The British Museum spends some £1,500 a year on its Latin 
American holdings; the Library of Congress spends $200,000. Sums of £1,200 
at Camhndge and, in history, geography and economics, £700 betw'een Univer- 
^tillege, London, and the Institute of Historical Research, are the annual 
allocations in two universities in Great Britain whose libraries make some claim 
to be building up their Latin American collections. The University of Texas 
s^nds $25,000, in addition to special and departmental allocations. And while 
Umted States libraries are thus far ahead of British, it is our impression that 
French and German universities have been able to increase their Latin American 
coUections at a more rapid rate in recent years than has been possible in Great 
Bntain. 



111. Without libraries there can be no research; without adequate libraries 
there can be Uttle good research and Uttle good teaching. The state of T atin 
Amencan studies in this country cannot be improved unless, first, our libraries 
are improved. We regard expenditure on libraries as an essential part of expendi- 
ture on research and teaching, holding, as we do, that a Hbrary is to the arts 
student what a laboratory is to the scientist. 



f ® i" private institutions are those of the Hispanic and Luso-Braalian 
Councils and of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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PROCUREMENT 

112. If adequate financing of our university libraries is the first problem to 
be solved in the establishment of adequate collections of books and periodicals, 
the second is the problem of procurement. In some Latin American countries 
excellent publishing houses exist: the Fondo de Cultura Economica in Mexico 
is an outstanding example. In others a single body, as, for example, the Casa 
de Cultura Ecuatoriana, may be responsible for the majority of works printed. 

In others again private publishing houses scarcely exist and oflacial or semi- 
official organizations — government departments and private foundations, such 
as the Fundacion Boulton in Venezuela — are responsible for nearly all publish- 
ing activities. It follows that while, throughout Latin America, editions are 
usually small and relatively quickly exhausted, in some countries local books 
and periodicals may hardly be on sale at all, but are distributed privately to 
selected institutions and individuals. Authors may have to arrange for them- 
selves the printing and distribution of their w'orks. Booksellers may be unwilling 
to accept them. Booksellers, moreover, keep few records. TOiey are frequently 
indifferent to sales abroad, want the trouble neither of continuation orders nor 
of searching for books not easily available, and are mainly interested in quick 
and easy sales at home. And though many countries issue national bibliogra- 
phies, the difficulties of discovering quickly first what has been published and 
secondly what ought to be acquired are often formidable. For many years the 
annual volume of the Handbook of Latin American Studies— a. monument to 
bibliographical enterprise in the United States — ^has provided an annotated and 
selective guide to recent publications. The twenty-fifth volume, as of 1963, 
contains more than 5,000 entries, and, since 1936, the Handbook has provided 
references to some 100,000 books and articles. But invaluable as it is to scholars 
and librarians, by the time that it appears many of the books to which it refers 
are already out of print or difficult to obtain. 

113. Faced with this problem of selection and procurement some universities 
have tried to build up personal contacts in particular countries and hold that 
the best way of using the small sums at their disposal is to make use of individuals 
and firms they happen to know. Such a system may indeed operate successfully 
at particular times and in particular places, but, given the poor organization 
of the Latin American book trade, its limitations, when purchases have to be 
made on any considerable scale and in a variety of fields, are all too obvious. 
However helpful and knowledgeable the Latin American correspondents, they 
cannot hope adequately to cover the whole area of purchasing, and contacts, 
to be kept fruitful and alive, must be renewed by personal visits. General 
exchange systems between one library and another may also operate for a while, 
but these, too, tend to break down, sometimes because of the difficulty of match- 
ing the requirements, one against the other, of the two libraries concerned, 
sometimes because of the strain on administrative arrangements. Obviously, 
however, exchanges of publications between learned institutions or government 
departments should be arranged wherever possible. 

114. It has been suggested to us that one solution to these problems of 
information and procurement, supposing funds to be available, would be the 
appointment of a travelling expert who would visit Latin America frequently 
on behalf of a number of libraries. But it has also been put to us that, unless 
the expert is given authority to buy and funds to expend, such visits would have 
little value, that the authority to buy would not readily be given by the expert s 
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own librarj', and still less, of course, on an agency basis, by other libraries and 
that the expert would not necessarily be able to get material not obtainable 
through the ordinary channels of the book trade. In our view the librarians of 
the larger Centres of Latin American Studies which we recommend ought 
certainly to be enabled to send from time to time one of their own officers on a 
book-buying tour of Latin America, just as United States librarians send their 
officers not only to Latin America but to Europe: indeed, those who are at 
present buying Latin American books have already received considerable help 
from academic colleagues who have visited the area. But there is a danger that a 
travelling expert acting on behalf of several libraries might become either a 
useless encumbrance or an expensive luxury, and we have not felt ourselves able 
to endorse this proposal. 

115. There is, however, a further method of procurement which was strongly 
commended to us in the United States and which we would recommend to the 
attention of librarians in this country. In the United States past experience had 
seemed to a number of librarians to show the need to maintain a travelling 
purchasing agent in Latin America (in addition to sponsoring book-buying 
tours by their own officers), but that such an agent could not be maintained on 
a co-operative basis by the libraries themselves. The result was the Latin 
American Co-operative Acquisitions Project (LACP), which came into being 
in 1960 under the sponsorship of the University of Texas, the New York Public 
Library, and Stechert-Hafner, Inc. Originally designed to make all current 
publications in Latin America available in the United States and elsewhere, its 
sphere of operations was later extended to older and out-of-print books, govem- 
k mental and institutional publications and periodicals. Stechert-Hafner, under 
I this scheme, agreed to pay the cost of a purchasing agent and does ’in fact 
f maintain a ‘ field representative ’ in Latin America, fulfils blanket orders on 
f behalf of libraries either for material from a particular country or for titles 
published in a specific subject, acquires copies of all publications for itself, and 
issues catalogues of LACP materials from which libraries may order specific 
titles. It has been represented to us that perhaps 90 per cent, of the material 
obtainable under LACP cannot be obtained from booksellers and that LACP 
has proved to be not only the easiest and most efficient form of procurement, 
but also the most economical both in time and money. It may be added that 
some librarians in this country have already made limited use of the Stechert- 
Hafner catalogues. 

ORGANIZATION 

116. At this point the question inevitably arises, whether, given the magnitude 
of the tosk to be performed and of the area to be covered, there should not be 
a division of labour between libraries, some apportionment of responsibility 
within an agreed purchasing policy, some degree of specialization. 

r/'Jj nothing new in this suggestion, either in this country or in the 

V ™ United States some such scheme is already in opera- 
tion. The Farmington Plan of the Association of Research Libraries was designed 
, to secure the existence in United States libraries of the most important publica- 
tions issued anywhere in the world, including, of course, Latin America, and, 
wlh Its two arms of specialization on countries and generahzation on subjects, 
offers a prototype for examination. In 1956, moreover, the University of Florida 
and the Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union jointly 
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soonsored a Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin American Libryy Materials, 
to which a number of representatives of Ubraries and the book trade were 
invited. So successful was this meeting that it gave rise to a senes of annua 
seminars on a larger scale under the sponsorsHp not only of the University of 
Florida and the Pan American Union but also of the Library of Congress, the 
New York Public Library and the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association. These seminars in turn gave rise to the Latin Amencan Co- 
operative Acquisitions Project, to which we have already referred, and the 
working papers and reports of the eight seminars already held are an admnable 
illustration of corporate action taken to ensure the proper coverage of Latin 
American materials in United States libraries. 

118. We do not attempt to suggest any division of interests or apportionment 
of responsibility between university libraries in this country. But it is, we think, 
axiomatic that libraries reflect the interests of the teachers and researchers, as 
well as of the students, of the universities which they serve. Where rational 
co-operation exists among universities in the setting up of new departments 
specializing in any particular field, this will inevitably be mirrored in co- 
oWative, specialized book coUections. It may be that some libraries would wish 
to specialize in one subject or a number of subjects, in one country or a number 
of countries. What is essential is corporate action to ensure that, so far as funds 
permit, everything that ought to be acquired is acquired and made available in 
some appropriate place. 

119 It is with much satisfaction, therefore, that we have noted the establish- 
ment by the Standing Conference of National and University Libraries in the 
summer of 1963 of a sub-committee on Latin American libraries. This sub- 
committee has held two meetings and we are given to understand that it has 
already gone some way in bringing together into closer informal co-operation 
those libraries which at present buy regularly from Latin American c^ntries, 
as for example the British Museum, the Taylorian Library at Oxford, Glasgow 
University Library and the Library of University College London. It is exploring 
the extent to which a 600-entry Ust of Latin American periodicals in economics 
produced at the Institute of Economics and Statistics at Oxford can serve as a 
Lding list of Latin American periodicals in this country. And it should act in 
the future as a forum for discussion and information for university libr^ians 
undertaking as a new departure the building up of Latin American collections. 
We hope that it will consider the problems we have touched on here. Some of these 
are peculiar to Latin American studies. Others, of course, are of a more general 
nature It is with much satisfaction also, therefore, that we note the estabhshment 
by the University Grants Committee of a Committee on Libraries, whose 
terms of reference suggest that these problems will now be explored m depth. 

120 There is one further point on which we feel strongly. It is not only 
e ssential that libraries should take joint action to ensure a proper national 
coverage of Latin American materials; the materials must not only exist, but 
also they must be known to exist. Scholars in the United States may consult a 
Union Catalogue of books in American libraries. The National Central Library 
has long sought in vain to complete its union catalogues here. A Umon Cata- 
logue of books relating to Latin American studies would be, in our opinion, an 
invaluable tool. It should cover, of course, all the major British hbraries, and it 
is unlikely that any one university would wish to be responsible for it. Its proper 
home, we think, is in the British Museum, where all scholars could consult it; 
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and one method of financing it would be an initial grant for its establishment 
followed by a scheme of shared costs for its maintenance. Members of the 
Committee were impressed by the fact that in Western Gerrnany the beginnings 
of such a catalogue of Latin Americana in German libraries were already in 
existence at Hamburg, and we would hope that what Western Germany can 
do today, the United Kingdom can do tomorrow. 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) Universities w'hich are designated as Centres of Latin American Studies 
and other universities promoting these studies should receive capital and 
recurrent annual grants to enable them to build up hbrary collections 
adequate both for teaching and research. 

(ii) University hbraries developing their Latin American collections should 
examine the merits of the Latin American Co-operative Acquisitions 
Project as it operates in the United States for the finding and purchasing 
of books and periodicals published in Latin America. The libraries at 
Centres of Latin American Studies should be encouraged to send one 
of their officers on book-buying tours from time to time in Latin 
America. 

(iii) University librarians concerned with Latin America should consult one 
another regularly in order to avoid wasteful duplication of acquisitions 
and to ensure the fullest possible coverage. 

(iv) Consideration should be given to the establishment in a convenient 
central place, preferably the British Museum, of a union catalogue of 
the Latin American holdings of the major British libraries. 
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CHAPTER XI 



TRAVEL AND EXCHANGE 
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TRAVEL FOR TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF 
127 We have considered how often visits to Latin 
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or North American fields are able to do. It must be accepted that in some fields 
of study essential travel is more expensive in terms both of time and of money 
than in others, just as it is accepted that to build and equip a science department 
entails more expenditure than to equip the historian s lecture room or even his 
library. No one would think it extravagant or unusual that a scholar whose field 
is Western Europe should visit the country of his special study, or even travel 
fairly extensively over the whole area, once every three years. Yet the essential 
sources of information are far more readily available in this country for the 
study of almost any aspect of Western European life, past or present, than for 
its Latin American counterpart. Moreover, both economically and politically, 
the pace of change in Western Europe is, we think, less rapid, or, at the least, 
less fluctuating, than it is in many countries of Latin America. Travel, at 
frequent intervals, to these countries is, therefore, not less but more necessary, 
particularly for those whose studies are in modern fields. 

125. The appropriate length of visit will vary with the subject and particular 
area of study. Field research for the anthropologist or archaeologist can be 
expected to require a longer consecutive period than may be necessary for the 
student of literature or the historian. A long vacation, or a . long vacation with 
an added term of leave, should, we think be sufficient, though in some instances 
a year’s leave of absence may not be too generous. Costs of travel and main- 
tenance will vary according to the subject and country. Grants should be 
sufficient to provide for transatlantic and local travel, for living costs, and for 
research expenses. 

126. It is not reasonable to expect a senior university teacher to be absent in 
Latin America for long periods without his wife. The arrangements made will 
be a matter for personal decision in each case, but we think that where such a 
teacher is to be away for six months or more, and perhaps, in some instances, 
for an even shorter period, grants should be sufficient to enable his wife to 
accompany him or join him for at least a part of the time. 

TRAVEL FOR POSTGRADUATE STUDENTS 

127. Research students must similarly be able to travel to, and live in, Latin 
America. Serious research in Latin American problems necessarily involves 
work in libraries or archives, or in the field, and cannot be undertaken without 
a continuous period of residence. Such a period of residence should normally 
occur in the second year of the research student’s career. The ultimate success 
or failure of any effort to develop Latin American studies in the universities will 
depend to a great extent on the specialist knowledge and the enthusiasm of 
these students, who are the university teachers of the future. 

128. Students taking the advanced two-year courses which we have recom- 
mended (Chapter VU) will find their way, it is to be hoped, into official, profes- 
sional and business life, where they may expect to make direct use of their 
knowledge of Latin America, and it is essential that they should have personal 
acquaintance with the countries with which they will be concerned. We recom- 
mend that they should be enabled to visit Latin America during the long 
vacation. 

129. Only if opportunities of this kind are provided wiU the need for trained 
people both within and outside the universities be met. Both research students 
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accordingly. 

travel FOR UNDERGRADUATES 

nn While it would obviously be useful if undergraduates worbng Latin 
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131 Undergraduates who receive European travel grants are usual^required 
tn fo tow a vacation or other course at an appropriate umversity. We do not 
tUnk^that undergraduates visiting Latin America should be placed under a 
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132 Our proposal is experimental. The results, we think, should be assessed 
in a genemlCCXr ^ven years (Chapter XII). We hope that they w^ 
show^that most of those who have been given the opportumty to visit Latin 
iLerica as undergraduates will have retained and indeed increased their inte 
in the area, whether in academic, business or professional life. 

travel of staff and students from LATIN AMERICA TO BRITISH 

UNIVERSITIES , r 

133 A complement to— though not a substitute for— the travel of teachers 
and stadents to Latin America is a corresprading flow of Lahn ^®™a 
teachers and students to British umversities. We consider that this should be 
encouraged Personal contact with citizens of their country of study will brmg 
lX iSerlcaXe to those who are not yet able to travel to the area themselves 
and Stimulate the interest of others who have hitherto given httle thou^t to its 
possibilities as a field of study. Lectures, semmars, informal disc^sions and 

personal friendships will aU aid understanding and spread knowledge. 

134. We realize that it is only the contribution these visitors may make to the 
life and studies of British umversities that comes strictly withm our terms of 
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reference, but other aspects of their stay here are relevant to our cultural, 
commercial and diplomatic relations with Latin America and the giving of 
technical aid, and we accordingly make some reference to them. 

LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY STAFF 

135. Some Latin American countries would like British university teachers 
to serve for periods in their own universities and would offer them posts, with 
the suggestion that one of their own scholars should come to Britain in exchange. 
Other proposals, while not asking for direct exchange, are based on the desira- 
bility of increasing cultural relations, suggest that a named professor or lecturer 
should join the staff of a British university for a period, and may include 
provision for his travel costs or his salary, or both. Either type of scheme may 
be government-sponsored. 

136. At first glance such arrangements appear sensible and useful methods of 
achieving desirable ends — opportunity to travel and to gain experience of Latin 
America for British scholars, more contacts with Latin Americans in British 
universities, and teaching about the area by those who, as citizens of Latin 
American countries, have first-hand knowledge. In practice the difficulties are 
considerable, and we have reached the conclusion that formal arrangements 
sponsored by Latin American governments, institutions and individual univer- 
sities are Likely to be less successful than informal arrangements stemming from 
personal contacts and concluded on a personal basis. 

137. The difference in character between university education in the United 
States^ of America and in Great Britain makes it far from easy for North 
American scholars to fill university posts here — whether to their own or our 
satisfaction — save in the scientific and technical fields. The difference between 
British and Latin American educational practice is much wider still. In certain 
cases, too, a language problem would present itself. Further in so vast an area 
as Latin America, standards and methods as between university and university 
vary to a far greater extent than in Great Britain, and appointments of Latin 
American scholars which should prove to be unsuccessful would jeopardize the 
development of Latin American studies in the universities concerned rather 
than assist it. 

138. In general, an appointment to a teaching post is not, we think, likely to 
be the best way to use the services of Latin American scholars in our universities. 
Mutual benefits should be ^eater if the university offers the Latin American 
scholar the opportunity of living among his British colleagues for a period, to 
pursue his own studies, to give a series of lectures or to conduct or take part in 
seminars if he so wishes, and to be available for discussion and consultation. 
In such a context, on a supernumerary basis, his presence may be invaluable, 
and if, subsequently, a research or teaching post becomes vacant, he may be 
well suited to take it, if willing to do so. We consider that universities at which 
Centres of Latin American Studies are established should be able to invite Latin 
American scholars to join them for a period on the basis we have suggested, and 
recommend that they should be assisted to do so. 

I 139, We do not, of comse, wish to imply that there are no circumstances in 

w'mch a Latin American scholar coming direct from his own country can 
suitably fill a British umversity post, but we suggest that they will be rare. We 
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with Latin American universities and their staffs than with the universities of 
Western Europe, the United States, Australia, Canada or India, and they are 
less able to assess the quality and capacity of possible entrants. British univer- 
sities, unlike some universities even of Western Europe, strictly control the entry 
of students and do not admit more than the number for w'hom they can provide 
teaching facilities; they will normally be particularly careful not to admit a 
foreign student unless fully satisfied that they can make his stay fruitful. 

146. Another problem is the lack of knowledge in Latin America of university 
entrance requirements in Great Britain : of what courses are available, and where ; 
e.xactly to whom, in particular universities, applications for admission should 
be addressed, and the date by which they should be received. Thus, good 
students, for whom room might have been found, had their applications been 
received earlier or had the proper information been provided, are in the event 
unsuccessful. The British Council, in the countries in Latin America in which 
it is represented, gives advice to universities and students and often acts as an 
intermediary with British universities. We think it would be useful if the Council 
could, in consultation with British universities, prepare a guide for use in Latin 
America, published in Spanish and Portuguese, which would include such 
essential details as qualifications required for admission, the dates by which 
applications should be submitted, to whom they should be sent, and the support- 
ing information that should accompany them. 

147. Some Latin American governments, and some universities, have con- 
tracts with governments and universities abroad under which an agreed number 
of their students is admitted annually. There is considerable variety in the 
arrangements, e.g. the scheme may be financed wholly or in part by the receiving 
country or by the sending country, or by a United States foundation or govern- 
ment agency which provides scholarships tenable outside the United States, 
makes all the arrangements between the Latin American students and the foreign 
university and assists in selection. Under such schemes students may go to foreign 
universities on an individual basis or in groups, often quite large ones. It has 
been suggested to us that it would be useful if Britain could make similar 
agreements, but in the context of our university system we see no likelihood of 
co-operation in the implementation of govemment-to-governraent schemes, and 
even contracts on a university-to-university basis do not seem likely to be 
practicable in the near future. Arrangements whereby groups of foreign students 
follow short courses at individual British universities already exist and their 
number may well increase. 

148. Although financial assistance to Latin American students to study in 
this country is not offered on anything like the scale available to them from 
the United States of America and Western Europe, some help is increasingly 

I given. The British Council provides scholarships and bursaries and also admini- 

P sters fellowships awarded by the Department of Technical Co-operation, the 
United Nations, and other agencies (Chapter V), and students are also assisted 
by the Federation of British Industries and other private institutions. These 
schemes will increase the number of Latin American students in British univer- 
sities in an orderly, steady fashion and on a scale which we think the universities 
can be expected to find manageable and practicable, even though they may not 
provide as many places as Latin America would like. 

149. Help to Latin American students is not confined to providing places in 
universities. There is a number of schemes for student group visits, short and 
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long, such as those organized by the Institute of Directors for technical gradu- 
ates- which provide for visits to British institutions of all types. These schemes 
do not fall within our terms of reference, but it is proper that we should mention 
them as examples of what is done for Latin American students in this country. 

CENTRAL ORGANIZATION OF TRAVEL 

1 50. Scholars and students both in Great Britain and Latin America would, 
we consider, be helped by the provision of better administrative machinery. 
Facilities for their travel are limited by finance and by the university posts and 
student places available. But existing facilities could be more effectively used, 
and time, frustration, and probably money could be saved, were information 
about Latin American and British universities, posts, scholarships, grants and 
travel arrangements more readily available. It appears to us that a central 
organization is needed to act as an intermediary for all concerned. This organi- 
zation should work in consultation with the universities or act as their agent; 
collect and disseminate information, and possibly also receive and distribute 
applications. The British Council already u,idertake a great deal of the kind of 
co-ordinating work we have in mind, though it is handicapped, we understand, 
by insufficient staff and lack of funds. We consider that the Council is well- 
placed to supply the central organization required and recommend that it should 
be given the necessary support to provide it. 

SU.MMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

(i) University teachers and research fellows specializing in Latin American 
studies should be enabled to travel to their area of study at least once 
in every three years. 

(ii) Research state studentships, and advanced course state studentships of 
more than one year’s duration, should be sufficient to allow for travel 
to, and maintenance in, the area of study. 

(hi) Particularly promising undergraduates taking honours courses in Spanish 
or Portuguese language and literature, and specializing in Latin American 
subjects, should have an opportunity of travelling to Latin America. 
Their grants should be sufficient to cover the cost of travel and residence. 

(ivj Established Latin American scholars should be encouraged and enabled 
to visit British universities. 

(v) Efforts should be made to increase the number of Latin American post- 
graduate students admitted to British universities. 

(vi) The British Council should be invited to prepare a comprehensive guide 
both in Spanish and Portuguese, for the use of universities and students 
in Latin America, explaining the facilities available in individual British 
universities and the procedure for admission. 

(vii) The Council should also be invited to provide the central administrative 
organization which is needed in the interests of Latin American scholars 
and students visiting Great Britain and of British scholars and students 
visiting Latin America. 
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CHAPTER XII 



ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 

151. We have made a number of general recommendations to promote the 
growth of Latin American studies in our universities. We do not believe, 
however, that these studies can be raised from their present neglected state 
quickly; vigorous and sustained effort will be needed over a long period. When 
in 1944 the Scarbrough Commission was given a task similar to our own, in 
respect of Oriental, Slavonic, East European and African studies, there was a 
long tradition of academic interest in these studies and the Schools of Oriental 
and African Studies and of Slavonic and East European Studies already existed. 
The Hayter Committee, asked in 1960 to review developments following the 
Commission s recommendations, was able to report on progress made and to 
make further proposals. For Latin American studies the background is much 
less favourable. A university tradition has to be built up. There are no Schools 
Centres or Institutes devoted to Latin American studies. There are few good 
libraries, and there is only a small and scattered teaching staff. 

152. Both the Scarbrough Commission and the Hayter Committee recom- 
mended that over a period of years funds should be specially ‘ earmarked ’ for 
development, and their recommendations were accepted. Funds so allocated to 
‘ pump-pnming ’ operations are often invaluable, producing results out of all 
proportion to their size. They are just as easily entirely wasted if their flow is 
irregular or is stopped too soon. The Hayter Committee found that the ear- 
marled grants of 1947-52 had given Oriental and Slavonic studies a new impetus 
but that expansion had come to an abrupt halt when they ended, and the Com- 
mittee urged ‘ a greater consistency of purpose for the next decade ’(i), and 
recommended special support for ten years. All our recommendations are related 
to a development period of ten years, and we further recommend that any new 
commitment accepted by a university at any point within that period should be 
supported by an appropriate grant for ten years from the date when the com- 
mitment begins. We do not believe that within a shorter period the results we 
•ft-ish to see can be achieved. Nor do we think that, in the circumstances of 
to-day, universities already hard pressed to meet their existing commitments 
should be asked to make a special effort to develop Latin American studies and 
to continue to do so over the years, unless they can first be assured of financial 
support for an adequate initial period. Many, we think, would rightly hesitate 
to accept earmarked * money to create new posts, to improve their libraries or 
to set up Centres of Latin American Studies, in the knowledge that after the 
expiry of a financial quinquennium they would be expected to meet the con- 
tinumg costs from their block grant, probably before the success or otherwise 
of die experiment could be judged, and perhaps at the expense of other work 
which, at that stage, had clearly a better claim to support. Any university which 
accepted earmarked * money for a new commitment for ten years could, 
however, reasonably be expected to ensure continuance of the work thereafter. 

Slavonic, East European and African Studies 
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153. A flow of students specializing in Latin American studies at postgraduate 
level cannot, we think, be assured unless special awards are available throughout 
the development period of ten years. Interest in Latin America has to be aroused 
in the students’ undergraduate years, and the number so interested who would 
wish to go on to postgraduate studies in this field can only grow slowly. It is 
essential, therefore, that grants should be available for a period which takes 
account of this gradual build-up over a number of ‘ student generations ’. 

154. We are aware that in making recommendations which would entail 
special financial support, extending over nearly twenty years, and falling within 
no fewer than five quinquennial periods (if, as we hope, the ten-year development 
period can begin in 1965-66), we are asking for a departure from normal pro- 
cedure, and one likely to present administrative difficulties. We do not regard 
it as part of our task to suggest how these difficulties may best be overcome, 
but we consider that they should not be insuperable. Parliament votes money 
annually and government funds are in consequence allocated on an annual 
basis; yet universities plan year by year in the expectation of receiving grants 
based on quinquennial allocations, and in many fields of public life reliance is 
placed on continued government support for periods of much longer than five 
years and commitments are entered into and expenditure incurred accordingly. 

155. We expect a relatively slow development, planned, we would hope, by 
the universities concerned in consultation one with another, and allowing 
individual universities to come in at any point during the ten-year period as 
they deem appropriate, with the assurance of support for any new com- 
mitment for ten years. Only so, in our view, is development likely to be soundly 
based; a shorter period of assured support would, we think, result in the 
decision by some universities that they could not take part. Others might be 
tempted to start too soon and to increase provision too quickly. 

156. We have attempted below to translate our general recommendations into 
the specific provisions necessary for their implementation and to make an 
assessment of costs : — 

UNIVERSITIES 

157. We recommend that the Universities of Cambridge, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
London and Oxford should be invited to establish Centres of Latin American 
Studies and that other interested universities should be encouraged to expand 
their facilities for the provision of these studies. 

POSTS 

158. Additional staff for teaching and research related to Latin America will 
be needed primarily in those universities where Centres of Latin American 
Studies are established. Estimates, both of the number of posts required and of 
the number of trained people likely to be available to fill them, must necessarily 
be somewhat arbitrary. Having regard both to the variety of disciplines which a 
vigorous Centre should cover, and to the number of young men and women who 
can reasonably be expected to acquire the necessary training in research and 
teaching in the course of the next ten years, we consider that each Centre should 
have about nine members, distributed over perhaps five or six disciplines. We 
should expect that the majority of these posts would be held by men or women 
devoted — ^in the normal tradition of universities — both to teaching and research ; 
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but if the Centre university so desired, a proportion of them — say two of the 
nine — might at any one time be research fellowships. We hope that all five 
Centres would reach, or at least approximate, to this strength in research and 
teaching staff by the end of the ten-year development period. On these assump- 
tions, we recommend that funds be made available to provide a ‘ pool ’ from 
which to finance the creation of 45 named posts, in the five universities named, 
in any of the faculties or departments dealing with *agriculture and land use, 
anthropology and archaeology, economics, geography, history, international 
relations, language and literature, law, politics and government, sociology or 
other appropriate disciplines. We would emphasize that, in our view, each of 
these posts should be attached to a particular faculty or department, not to a 
Centre as such, 

159. Additional staff for teaching and research will similarly be required at 
other universities intending to expand their Latin American studies, though in 
each of these universities, Latin American studies will naturally affect a smaller 
range of disciplines than those which will be found in universities designated as 
Centres, will in many instances be incidental to other studies, and will not be 
pursued to any great extent at postgraduate level. Requirements for additional 
staff, therefore, will be smaller. Having regard to the best estimates we could 
make of probable demand and probable availability of staff, we recommend 
that funds be made available to provide a second ‘ pool ’ for the creation at these 
universities (including any new universities set up during the period) of a further 
30 new posts, some of which should be named posts. 

160. We would hope that early in the development period the five universities 
we have named would declare their intention to establish Centres, even though 
they were unable immediately to take steps to extend their existing facilities. 
They should not, however, be precluded, before declaring such intention, from 
applying for posts from this second ‘ pool ’, but any posts awarded to them 
from it should, in the event of their subsequently establishing Centres, be 
regarded as a charge on the first ‘ pool ’ and the number of posts then remaining 
in the second ‘ pool ’ be correspondingly increased. 

161. The grants provided for the total of 75 new posts should in each case be 
sufficient to cover salaries for ten years, from whatever point in the development 
period the post is created. 

162. The grants should also provide for the holders of these posts to travel to, 
and live in, their area of study for an average period of six months once every 
three years, and should be sufficient to allow the recipient of a grant to be 
accompanied by his wife, if he is to be away for six months or more (Chapter 
XI). 

163. We would expect that in the earliest years most of the newly-created 
posts would be in the junior grades, and that they would be filled by men and 
women either already holding teaching posts or who could be trained for them 
if given research posts, for in some subjects trained specialists are not now 
available. It might be, however, that, more exceptionally, some senior appoint- 
ments would immediately be appropriate. Taking the period as a whole, we 
anticipate that the proportion of senior to junior posts wiU progressively increase 
as scholars now in the field in junior posts, or newly-appointed to them, are 
promoted within the normal Uiiiversity structure. We recommend that in due 

* Alphabetical order. 
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course, and certainly within the ten-year period, new chairs in some subjects of 
Latin American studies be created, induing at least one chair at each Centre. 
We should hope that in some Centres chairs in more than one discipline will 
eventually be founded. 

164. The best estimate that can be made, then, is that by the end of the period 
the 75 posts will have been created, that they will include about five chairs, and 
that in respect of the remaining 70 posts the normal ratio of senior to junior 
posts will have been reached. If this assumption can be accepted from the outset 
by those responsible for the allocation of grants and by the universities them- 
selves, whatever may be the actual pattern in the earlier years, it will, in our 
opinion, help to overcome the natural reluctance of young scholars to enter a 
field where posts of any kind are at present few and senior posts still fewer, 
and where they can but assess their present career prospects as poor. We have 
discussed the problem of promotion prospects in relation to the creation of 
named posts elsewhere (Chapter VII). 

165. We should perhaps make it clear that we do not recommend that these 
new posts should be distributed on any rigid numerical pattern among univer- 
sities; we do not consider, for instance, that the 45 named posts to be created 
at universities establishing Centres of Latin American Studies should necessarily 
be shared equally among them, or that the 30 posts at other universities should 
be allocated on any numerical basis. Nor do we wish to suggest any rigid 
apportionment as between disciplines, though we recommend that the desira- 
bility of appointments in such subjects as are now alinost completely neglected, 
e.g. archaeology, anthropology and the study of Amerindian languages (Chapter 
IX), should be borne in mind when proposals to introduce or expand facilities 
for study are considered. 

166. We hope it will be understood and accepted that, when a subject of Latin 
American study is newly introduced or being developed at a university, it may 
be necessary to create two posts within the same department. One member of 
staff cannot, single-handed, be expected to carry indefinitely the burden_ of 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching as weU as of examining and admini- 
stration. Moreover, if there is no one else with a specialized knowledge of Latin 
America to whom he can turn, it is Ukely to be impossible for him to find the 
time or opportunity to pursue his own research work or to visit Latin America 
as he should. The dangers to the student, to the teacher himself, and to the 
future of his subject, are obvious. 

ADDITIONAL TRAVEL GRANTS FOR STAFF 

167. We have reported that our enquiry showed that a number of university 
teachers already engaged in teaching or research about Latin America had never 
been able to travel to the area and that scarcely any had been able to do so 
regularly (Chapter XI). We recommend that grants be awarded to existing 
members of university staffs who already hold named posts, or who are engaged 
in teaching or research related to Latin America, on the same terms and con- 
ditions we have recommended for grants to holders of newly-created posts 
paragraph 162 above), and that financial provision be made for the award of 
ten such grants a year, 100 in all within the ten-year development penod. 

ADMINISTRATION OF CENTRES OF LATIN AMERICAN STUDIES 

168. We think that the universities concerned should themselves provide such 
modest accommodation as may be required by the five Centres of Latin 
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American Studies, without the allocation of special funds. There will, however, 
be continuing running costs at each Centre; a member of the university’s 
academic staff will, as part of his duties, be required to act as its administrator 
or ‘ director ’, and this extra responsibility should be financially recognized. 
Expenditure will be incurred on secretarial and clerical help and the running of 
an office, on books of reference and the costs of conferences, exhibitions and 
the like. We estimate that an average sum of £2,000 per annum per Centre may 
be required and we recommend that funds be made available accordingly for a 
period of ten years for each Centre. 

INFORMATION CENTRE 

169. We have said that at one of the Centres of Latin American Studies an 
Information Centre should be established, to collect and distribute information 
about Latin American studies in all the universities and to provide co-ordinating 
services, etc., and that the University of London would be the most convenient 
place for it (Chapter VII). Provision must be made for a secretary; clerical help 
will be required; and there will be the general expenditure of an office on 
telephones, postage, stationery and the like. We estimate the cost at £1,500 per 
annum and recommend that this be provided for a period of ten years. 

COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS MEN 

170. We consider it desirable that at least one Centre of Latin American 
studies should provide courses for professional and business men and women 
(Chapter VII). We do not think it should be necessary to allocate special money 
for the provision of a series of day or evening lectures or for short courses of 
up to a few days’ duration. But for longer residential courses expenditure can 
be expected to be heavy; staff from other universities and from outside the 
universities will have to be engaged and accommodation reserved for the full 
number of students for whom the course is designed. We consider that, while 
any university w'hich arranges to provide such a course should endeavour to 
cover its expenditure by charging economic fees to students, it should be able 
to undertake the experiment with the assurance that any loss that might be 
incurred, e.g. by reason of the course not being filled, would be limited. We 
therefore recommend that funds be made available to provide a ‘ Guarantee 
Fund ’ on which universities could draw if necessary. On the assumption that 
one such course will be held annually, not necessarily always at one and the same 
university, we recommend that 25 per cent, of the expenditure should be 
guaranteed. We estimate that an average of £1,500 per annum may be needed 
and recommend that financial provision be made for a Guarantee Fund of 
£15,000 to cover the ten-year period. 

LIBRARIES 

171. We have said that we regard expenditure on libraries as an essential 
part of expenditure on research and teaching and that there can be no general 
development of Latin American studies without a complementary policy of 
library expansion, best achieved if librarians are given non-recnrrent capital 
grants in addition to annual grants (Chapter X). 

172. We have consulted librarians, taking particular account of the experience 
of those in charge of specialist libraries, and consider that a modest start could 
be made if Centres of Latin American Studies were given capital grants varying 
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from £10,000 to £15,000, according to the existing state of their libraries, with 
annual grants of £2,000 per annum each for books, periodicals, binding and the 
like, for ten years in each case. We recommend that funds be made available 
accordingly. 

173. Other universities intending to develop these studies should similarly 
receive capital and annual grants, and we recommend that funds totalling 
£15,000 for capital grants and £4,500 per annum for recurrent grants be made 
available for this purpose. These amounts would, we consider, enable these 
universities to give library support related to some fifteen university departments 
for a period of ten years: i.e. a capital grant of £1,000 and an annual grant of 
£300 in respect of each subject which it is proposed to develop. 

174. We must make it clear that the funds we have recommended should be 
provided will do no more than allow universities to start to build up their 
libraries and to receive some support over a period; they represent expenditure 
to meet minimum needs. 

175. We do not recommend that special funds be made available for the 
appointment of additional library staff, the provision of accommodation, 
shelving and the like, all of which we realize, and have so indicated, may be 
needed (Chapter X). We consider it reasonable that universities receiving initial 
capital grants and annual grants for ten years as we have recommended should 
themselves make this complementary provision. 

176. We have made other suggestions with regard to libraries; and one, 
which would require considerable supporting funds, is the establishment at the 
British Museum of a Union Catalogue of hooks relating to Latin America. We 
recommend that this be established as soon as possible, but do not feel qualified 
to estimate the cost of its establishment and maintenance. 

students: 

Postgraduate Awards 

111. We have given reasons for our view that Latin American area studies 
should be the subject of postgraduate rather than first degree courses, and have 
recommended that courses lasting one or two years and covering stadies in not 
more than three disciplines should be provided at Centres of Latin American 
Studies (Chapter VII). The numbers of students who can be attracted to take 
these courses, and the further number who will, as research students, study for 
a period of three years will depend on a number of factors. The availability of 
awards, and career prospects within and outside the universities, are likely, we 
think, to be those of greatest influence. To help to ensure that more students 
make Latin America their field of interest we recommend, therefore,^ that during 
the development period awards specially related to Latin American studies 
should be made available. In a matter so vital to the success of the whole effort 
to integrate Latin American studies within the normal life of our universities 
we think it would be unwise to rely entirely on these students successfully com- 
peting for awards from the general pool. 

178. It is impossible to assess with any exactitude what provision will be 
required in any one year. We recommend that an average of twenty a year, ten 
annually for students taking advanced courses of up to two years duration, and 
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ten for research students requiring three years of study, making 200 in all for 
the ten-year period, be allowed for. 

179. We have referred earlier to the importance of travel for postgraduate 
students (Chapter XI) and we recommend that awards for two-year courses 
should provide for a travel period covering a long vacation, and those covering 
three years study for a period of up to one year abroad, which should be 
arranged during the second year, the student returning to this country to finish 
his work. 

180. It is to be expected, and indeed we regard it as desirable, that some 
students will wish to change from an advanced study course to a research 
studentship. We do not think, however, that special financial provision need be 
made to cover this contingency. If, as we hope, the administrative arrangements 
allow for considerable flexibility, there should be nothing to prevent such a 
change. 

Undergraduate A wards for Trayel 

181. We have recommended that particularly promising undergraduates 
taking honours language and literature courses in Spanish or Portuguese and 
specializing in Latin American subjects should be given an opportunity of 
visiting Latin America (Chapter XI). Some extra financial provision will have 
to be made to cover this. We understand that existing regulations do not 
preclude the award of travel grants sufficient to cover more than usually long 
journeys by undergraduates, but that in practice they experience difficulty in 
getting the necessary funds sanctioned. We hope that our recommendation will 
be borne in mind when grants are made. We do not think that the number of 
awards required is likely to be more than twelve per annum. 

VISITS OF SCHOLARS FROM LATIN AMERICA 

182. The vitality and effectiveness of the proposed Centres will depend to a 
great e.xtent on the closeness of their contacts with Latin America. These 
contacts should consist not only in visits by British scholars to Latin America, 
but also in visits by Latin American scholars to British universities. Such visits 
will be of particular value and importance during the ten-year development 
period, when young British scholars are being trained to fill the new posts whose 
establishment we recommend. Hitherto, visits of Latin American scholars to 
this country have been made possible chiefly through the agency of the British 
Council. We appreciate very highly the work which the Council does in this 
way, and we think it should be extended (Chapter V, Chapter XI). We consider, 
however, that, in addition to whatever the Council may be able to do, universities 
should themselves issue invitations. We have suggested that universities at which 
Centres of Latin American Studies are established should be enabled to invite 
Latin American scholars to join them for limited periods (Chapter XI). We recom- 
mend that funds be provided annually for ten years to enable each Centre to invite 
each year one scholar of standing from Latin America to work in the Centre on 
his chosen subject of research and to give such lectures or seminar classes as 
may be agreed. Funds should be enough to cover the costs of travel as well as 
the payment of appropriate salaries. We hope that the British Council would 
be willing to help and advise universities in the selection of their visitors and in 
making the detailed arrangements for the visits. 
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estimates of costs for the years 1965-72; 1972-77; 1977-82 and 
1982-84 

183. We have set out in Table IV our estimates of the cost of implementing 
our main proposals in each of the first seven years, 1965-66; 1966-67; and the 
quinquennium 1967-72; and in Table V estimates for the following quin- 
quennia 1972-77, 1977-82 and 1982-87. Expenditure rises to an annual cost of 
over £225,000 by the end of the 1967-72 quinquennium, and reaches a maximum 
of rather more than £300,000 per annum by 1974-75, i.e. at the end of ten years. 



Table IV 





1965-6 


1966-7 


1967-8 


1968-9 


1969-70 


1970-1 


1971-2 


Pools for New Posts . . 


8,500 


22,500 


42,000 


56,000 


71,500 


91,000 


113,000 


Postgraduate Awards . . 
Annual Grants for Cen- 


11,000 


30,000 


35,000 


35,000 


35,000 


35,000 


35,000 


tres of Latin American 
Studies 


2,000 


6,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


10,000 


Annual Grants for Infor- 




mation Centre 






1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


Travel for Staff . . 
Visiting Latin American 




19,500 


28,500 


31,500 


31,500 


39,000 


43,500 


Scholars 




1,500 


4,500 


7,500 


7,500 


7,500 


7,500 


Libraries 

Courses for Professional 


5,000 


25,000 


30,000 


25,000 


20,000 


20,000 


15,000 


and Busings Men . . 




1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 


1,500 




26,500 


106,000 


153,000 


168,000 


178,500 


205,500 


227,000 



Table V 





1972-7 


1977-82 


1982-87 


Pools for New Posts 

Postgraduate Awards 

Annual Grants for Centres of Latin Ameri- 
can Studies 

Annual Grants for Information Centre . . 


832.000 

136.000 

42,000 

7,500 


555,000 


66,000 


Travel for Staff 


241,000 


96,000 


8,000 


Visiting Latin American Scholars . . 


36,000 


3,000 


Libraries 

Courses for Professional and Business Men 


70,000 

6,000 


15,000 






1,370,500 


669,000 


74,000 



184. The estimates are based on the assumption that all five centres will 
come into being early in the development period and, further, that aU 75 new 
posts will be established in the ten-year development period. These assumptions, 
necessarily made, cannot but be tentative. Development within the universities 
may be slower or quicker than we anticipate. This will depend largely on the 
availability of staff. Similarly, postgraduates’ awards may not be called for at 
the average rate for which, in the absence of any other basis for assessment, we 
have provided. It is essential to our whole conception that administrative 
arrangements throughout the period should be entirely flexible, allowing for the 
establishment of Centres of Latin American Studies, the recruitment of staff. 
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particular years. 



resulf»dreS^^^ 

(U) A select number f 

courses at honours level m Spamsh and g 

m Latin ™ tj^ejn to travel to Latin America during long 

should not necessarily be ^ attend university 

„„„ h Mn „.i„ B«.h 

'“’ aSsXSl K mblisM, prbtmMy In fc Brltl.l. Mnsnn. 

|i=is?=isL^SS 

(Chapter XI). 

REVIEW AFTER SEVEN YEARS . 

IRfi The University Grants Committee allocating funds to universities and 

- “"HirirrcfS ;ss.‘“ 

awards v^, we a^ec^nfid > development proposed 

at\e end of seven years, i.e. before the beginning 
of the 1972-77 quinquennium. 

suMMA^e American Studies should be five in 

dil ^^'niversities of Cambridge, Glasgow. Livepool, London and 
^ teford should each be invited to make proposals for the estabhshme 

of a Centre. .... ■* j 

fiiil Other universities interested in Latin American studies should be invited 
io i^ate proposals for expanding their faciUties for these studies, 
tivl 45 additional teaching and research posts should be created at univer- 
tLs dSted as Centres and 30 in other universities 
develop Latin American studies, and earmarked grants s ou 
provided for their support. 
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(V) Grants for the support of the total of 75 new posts should 

in each case to cover the cost of the post for ten years from the date of 
its creation. 

(vi) Of the 75 new posts to be created, at least five should, by the end of the 
ten-year development period, be chairs. 

(vii) Earmarked grants should be provided to enable teaching and ^search 
’ staff specializing in Latin America to travel to their area of study 

least once in every three years, for an average period of six months. 

(vUi) Earmarked grants should be provided to cover the admimstrative costs 
of the Centres, for a period of ten years from the date of the establish- 
ment of each Centre. 

(ixl An earmarked grant should be provided for ten years to cover the cost 
^ of a central information office to be established at one of the Centres, 
preferably London. 

(x) A university course should be provided annuaUy 

^ ’ business men and women at one of the Centres. There should be a 
guarantee fund to secure the university concerned against financial loss, 
(xil Each university designated as a Centre should receive a special capital 
^ grant, to assist in bringing its library up to date, and special recurrent 
grants annually for ten years. 

fxiil Other universities intending to develop Latin American studies should 
^ be eligible to receive capital and recurrent grants for their libraries, on 
a more modest scale. 

fxiiil An average of ten state studentships for research students and of ten 
advanced course state studentships in Latin American f 
made available annuaUy for ten years, up to a total of 100 in each 

category. 

(xlv) Earmarked grants should be provided annually for a penod of ten year^ 

^ ’ to enable each Centre to invite every year a scholar of standing from 

Latin America to visit the Centre. 

(XV) It is estimated that the annual cost of implementing Committee s 
main proposals wiU rise to over £225,000 by the end of 1967-72, and 
will reLh^^a maximum of rather more than £300,000 per annum at the 
end of ten years. 

(xvi) Other recommendations will, if implemented, call 

^ tional to that for which estimates have been made. The more i^PP^ant 
of these relate to the assumption by the universibes of responsibihty for 
Se teacSng of Portuguese; the travel to Latin Amenca of a select 
number of undergraduates; the 

the Latin American holdings of the major Bntish libranes, anti the 
nndert aVing by the British Council of two specific tasks calculated to 
ard Sl flowLf scholars and students from Latin America to this country 
and vice versa. . 

(xvu) The whole operation of the scheme of development recommended m 
^ this Report sLuld be reviewed at the end of seven years, i.e. before the 
beginning of the 1972-77 quinquenmum. 
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APPENDIX I 



UNl^^aRSlTIES AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Northern Ireland from which Replies to the Committees 
Questionnaire were Received 



England: 

^Birmingham 
■^Bristol 
tCambridge 
Durham 
East Anglia 
Essex 
t Exeter 
Hull 
tKeele 
Lancaster 
Leeds 
Leicester 

' Lonto (-j-King’s College, jLondon School of Economics, fUniversity College) 

* Manchester 
tNewcastle-upon-Tyne 
tNottingham 
t Oxford 
Reading 
*Shefl5eld 
tSouthampton 
Sussex 
Warwick 

Wales: 

Aberystwyth 

tBangor 

Cardiff 

Swansea 

Scotland: 

Aberdeen 
Edinburgh 
t Glasgow 
St. Andrews 

Northern Ireland: 

Belfast 

(Not all universities who replied made provision for Latin American studies. Some 
put forward proposals for their introduction. The plans of some of the new universities 
were not sufficiently advanced at the time of the enquiry to enable them to provide 
the Committee with precise information.) ’ 

* Representatives of the university gave evidence to the Committee in London, 
t Visited by the Committee or by individual Committee members. 
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APPENDIX II 



Institutions other than Universities and Got^rnment Departments 
FROM WHICH THE COMMITTEE RECEIVED ORAL OR WRITTEN EVIDENCE 

The Anglo-Brazilian Society 

The Association Internationale des Etudients en Sciences Economiques et 
Commerciales (United Kingdom) 

The Bank of London and South America Ltd. 

The British Council 
The British Museum 

The Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee 

The Hispanic and Luso-Brazilian Councils (Canning House) 

The Holbom College of Law, Languages and Commerce 
The Institute of Directors 
The Institute of Race Relations 

The International Association for Exchange of Students for Techmcal Expenence 
The Overseas Development Institute 

The Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland 
The Royal Geographical Society 

The Royal Institute of International Affairs (Chatham House) 
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APPENDIX III 



North American Universities Visited by Members of the Committee 



United States: 

Columbia University 

Brazilian Institute, New York University 

School of Advanced and International Studies, Johns 

Hopkins University 

Catholic University of America 

Harvard University 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Stanford University 

Tulane University 

University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Los Angeles . . 

University of Southern California 

University of Illinois 

University of Texas 

University of Wisconsin . . . . 



New York, N.Y. 

New York, N.Y. 

Washington D.C. 
Washington D.C. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Stanford, California. 
New Orleans, La. 
Berkeley, California. 

Los Angeles, California. 
Los Angeles, California. 
Urbana, 111. 

Austin, Texas. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 



Mexico: 

Colegio de Mexico 

Institute Politecnico Nacional 

Universidad Iberoamericana 

Universidad Nacional y Autonoma de Mexico 



Mexico, D.F. 
Mexico, D.F. 
Mexico, D.F. 
Mexico, D.F. 
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APPENDIX IV 



South American Universities Visited by the Chairman 

The University of Recife 

The University of Ceara 

The University of Bahia 

The University of Brasilia 

The University of Guanabara 

The University of Rio de Janeiro 

The University of Sao Paulo 

The University of Montevideo 

The University of Buenos Aires 

The University of Cordoba 

The University of La Plata 

The University of Chile 

The Catholic University of Santiago 

The University of Concepcion 

The University of Valdivia 

The University of San Marcos, Lima 

The Catholic University of Lima 

The Engineering University of Lima 

The University of Cuzco 
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APPENDIX V 



European Universities and Institutions Visited by Members 

OF THE COM^CTTEE 



Paris: 

Institut des Hautes £tudes de I’Amerique Latine — Universite de Paris 
Institut d’£tudes Portugaises — Universite de Paris 
Institut d’fitudes Hispaniques — Universite de Paris 

Bordeaux: 

Institut d’fitudes Iberiques et Ibero-Americaines, Universite de Bordeaux 
Hamburg: 

Ibero-Amerikanisches Forschungsinstitut der Universitat Hamburg 
Ibero-Amerika Verein 

Deutsche Ibero-Amerika Stiftung, Institut fur Amerikakunde 
Linga-Bibliothek der Freien und Hansestadt Hamburg 

Cologne: 

Romanisches Seminar der Universitat ICdln 

Historisches Seminar der Universitat Koln (Abteilung Spanien und Latein- 
Amerika) 

Madrid: 

Institute de Cultura Hispanica 
Institute Fernandez de Oviedo 

Seville: 

Escuela de Estudios Hispauo-Americanos 



1A 
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APPENDIX VI 



Universot of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies 



LATIN AMERICA 

A series of nine evening lectures and discussions designed primarily for those vrith 
business or professional connections with South or Central Amenca. 

15 January-11 March 1964 



An Historical Introduction to Latin America 
The General Economic Structure of Latin America 
Aspects of Economic Growth in Latin America 
Social Structure and Social Change in Latin America 
Revolutionary Change in Latin America 
The Social and Economic Development of Chile 
Agrarian Change in Latin America 
Cuba: Revolution Betrayed or Fulfilled? 

The Alliance for Progress and Inter-American Relations Today. 
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APPENDIX VII 



University of London Department of Extra-Mural Studies 

REVOLUTIONARY CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA 
A four-day seminar for those whose business is with Latin America. 

13-16 April 1964 

I. Forces of Change in Modern Latin America 
The Historical and Contemporary Background 
Social Structure and Social Change 

Discussion: Problems of Economic Growth in Changing Political and 
Social Circumstances 

n. Economic Aspects of Latin America 

The Economic Structure of Latin America 

Agrarian Problems 

Fiscal Issues in Latin America 

HI, PoLrnCAL and Economic Contrasts 
The Prospects for Brazil 
The Significance of Chile 
Mexico: Revolution into Evolution? 

The Cuban Revolution and its Impact 

IV. Trade and Aid in Latin America 
The Role of Foreign Investment 
The Latin American Free Trade Area 
The Alliance for Progress 
Discussion: Latin Amwica in World Affairs 
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